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HOLDEN buings-in ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT 


HOLDEN 
CLEAR 
QUENCH 
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item specially developed for quenching in con- 
junction with liquid salt baths, HOLDEN CLEAR 
QUENCH is a highly refined mineral oil of absolute 
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» = Pe J actually see the work being quenched. The fact that 
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loose salt particles settle to the bottom of the container 
and do not combine with the oil, retains this clearness 
over indefinite periods. 


ECONOMY... HOLDEN CLEAR QUENCH has less 
carry-off on the work— 
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REASON ... has a minus 25 pour .as compared to 
the ordinary 100 Viscosity Quenching. Oil which has 
plus 32 pour which means 100% less oil consumption. © 
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annually for the more modern in heat treating furnaces, 
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control equipment and fuel for the single purpose of 
creating heat and transferring that heat to the work—it 
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the heat out as it is to use modern methods to put it in. 


Wire or write the Developers of the popular Holden 
Heat Treating Baths for full particulars and tests on 
this improved quench! 
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A. F. HOLDEN COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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@ Once you use Republic Galvannealed Sheets for 
any product that is painted—that requires severe 
deformation of sheets in fabrication—that should 
resist rust or corrosion—that should resist flaking 
at temperatures up to 700 degrees—you'll stick to 
this true galvannealed sheet just as paint sticks to it. 
The dull matte iron-zinc alloy surface — an in- 
tegral part of the sheet formed by heat-treatment— 
requires no expensive priming before painting. It 
will not crack or scale even under reverse bend- 
ing. It resists corrosion — even after cold working 
or spot welding. 
If you use sheets, it will pay you to investigate 


the complete line produced by Republic. They’re 














THE SHEET WITH 
THE ALLOY SURFACE 


made of steel, copper-bearing steel and rust-resist- 
ing Toncan Iron—as well as silicon electrical steels, 
Toncan Iron Oven Lining, Toncan Iron Enameling 
Stock and Enduro Stainless Steel. They may be had 
black, galvanized or galvannealed—flat, corrugated 
or in roofing forms. Republic Steel Corporation, 
General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION ° 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 


STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
* TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


When writing Republic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department ST 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 


material appearing in STEEL. 


The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


What Iron Imports Cost 


To the Editor: 

With the formulation of a recipro- 
al trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom now under way, it might 
be a good idea to review again the 
serious effects of pig iron imports 
on our unemployment problem. 

During the past year low-paid for- 
eign labor, equivalent to *2,233,940 
United States man-hours, was im- 
ported, largely along the Atlantic 
seaboard, in the form of pig iron. 
In other words, 1116 willing and 
worthy American workmen were de- 
prived of a full year’s work, 40 
hours per week for 50 weeks. What 
it cost the government to support 
these men and their families will 
never be known but the gross duty 
on this imported cheap labor (pig 
iron, if you insist) only amounted 
to between 5 and 6 cents per man.- 
hour. 

Assuming that the buyers pur- 
chased this foreign product at an 
average saving of $1 per ton, then 
we have $111,697 as an invoice sav- 
ing to the domestic user. If to this 
figure, we add the government’s 
gross duty of $125,659, the total will 
be $237,356. Having “saved” this 
amount, suppose we use it for re- 
lief purposes. 

Let’s divide this figure by the 1116 
men who were deprived of work be- 
cause of these importations. The re- 
sult is exactly $212.68 for each. The 
balance necessary to support these 
workers and their families for a 
whole year must necessarily come 
out of the taxpayers. This amount, 
whatever it may be, represents di- 
rect out-of-pocket loss, to which must 
be added the tremendous toll on 
American business represented by 
depreciation on idle properties. In 
fact every dollar saved by domestic 
users of foreign iron is one dollar 
that the pig iron industry must swal- 
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low because of enforced idleness of 
corresponding capacity to produce 
and such loss must sooner or later 
show as a cost factor and be re- 
flected in domestic prices. Hence, 
the foundry industry not only makes 
up the pig iron industry’s loss 
through idleness but carries its 
share of “relief” taxation as well. 

We don’t save money on imported 
pig iron labor because we pay twice. 
We pay in taxation to support 1116 
men and their families and the 
money which otherwise would have 
supported them we send abroad, to 
support three or four times as many 
foreign workmen and their families. 

In these days, when the talk is 
largely in billions, it is perhaps pica- 
yunish to mention smaller figures, 
but this imported labor in the form 
of pig iron at the present American 
hourly rates would have represented 
a million dollar payroll. 

If, by using the same formula, 
we reduce all other unnecessary im- 
ports to the basis of man-hours lost, 
then the reason for our swollen un 
employment rolls becomes quite evi- 
dent. 

It is interesting to note that since 
the rush hour of demand is past, 
England has lost no time in moving 
to restore her high duty on pig iron. 

Eastern merchant furnaces, bearing 
the brunt of this competition, figure 20 
man-hours per ton of pig iron. This goes 
back to the ore in the ground, mining and 
preparation of coal, transportation, con 
version, etc. 

Eastern Merchant 
Pig Iron Producer 


Picture of World Steel 


To the Editor: 

The picture of world develop 
ments in steelmaking as presented 
in STEEL is of the greatest interest. 
Germany is turning to its low-grade 
ores to add to its domestic produc- 
tion, an American engineer, H. A. 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


Brassert, being placed in charge of 
design and _ construction. (STEEL, 
Aug. 9, 1937, p. 18.) Great Britain 
is building a plant on a field of lean 
ore, Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land, being in charge. (STEEL, Feb. 
28, p. 48.) Italy has formed a com- 
pany to make use of the iron con- 
tent of its iron pyrites deposits, to 
free it from dependence on scrap 
from outside countries. (STEEL, 
March 14, p. 31.) 

A valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of steelmaking was contained 
in two recent articles on the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. in India, in which 
two American engineers, Charles P. 
Perin and J. L. Keenan, had leading 
roles in developing a large produc- 
ing works. (STEEL, Jan. 31, p. 23 and 
Feb. 14, p. 27.) 

American skill would seem pre 
eminent in steelmaking, called on by 
all nations when need arises. In 
cidentally, the United States may 
well be congratulated on its tre- 
mendous reserve of iron ore of high 
content, which pushes into the far 
future necessity for developing ores 
of less iron content. 

ENGINEER 
Pittsburgh. 


New Code Aids Steel 


To the Editor: 

The effect the new building code 
in New York may have upon the use 
of steel is considerable. The 1938 
code contains three innovations as 
compared with the old code. (STEEL, 
Feb 28, p. 19.) 

It permits the use of steel joists 
as secondary members for floor fill- 
ers in structures 100 feet or less in 
height, where the required live load 
is 60 pounds or less per square foot. 
These steel joists used in connection 
with less strict fireproofing require- 
ments constitute what is known as 

(Please turn to Page 87) 
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A COMPLETE STOCK 
OF BALL AND ROLLER 
THRUST BEARINGS 





These bearings are of the highest possible quality but be- 
cause of volume production they are available to you at 
most attractive prices. 


Sizes and types carried in stock are as follows: 


Flat Race Ball Bearing with bronze retainer and 
staggered balls, L.D. 500% to 3.500”. 


,roovet all Thrus earing with pressed stee 
( 1 Ball TI tB g th | 1 steel 
or bronze retainers, LD. 500” to 4.000%. 


Grooved Ball Thrust Banded Type Bearing with 
full complement of balls, L.D. .500% to 3.500%. 


High Capacity Straight Roller Thrust Bearings 
"sae 


with bronze one-piece type retainer, I.D. 2’ to 7 


To assure longer bearing life ...low cost ... immediate 
delivery... let Bantam supply your bearing requirements. 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION 


j SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
r 3 eT ee co. 
BEARINGS 


¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER «+ «+ «+ BALL BEARINGS 


¥ 








TAPERED ROLLER > 
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SimPLE 74RITHMETIC 


... proves the ECONOM Y of the 


NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 





this loaf-like block of mild steel is simply a dramatic demonstration 
of its capabilities, but the part of the story that is most interesting 
to the treasury’s watchdog is the fact that it showed a service life 
1400% greater than the plain carbon steel type formerly used. The 
increased strength, toughness, wear-resistance, and shock-resistance 
obtained with the Nickel alloy steels quickly compensate for the 















Multiply the life of a tool and you subtract 
from the ultimate cost. And a case where 
tool life was increased 15 times by the 
simple expedient of Nickel alloy steel in 
one large industrial plant is indeed a case 
in point. The chisel driven cold through 


slightly higher initial cost. 





Plow discs of the type pictured 
here take a terrific beating from 
shocks and abrasion. A prominent 
manufacturer, Ingersoll Steel and 
Dise Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., recently developed a steel 
for this purpose, having all of the requisite properties for 
long service life against breakage. Composition is known as 
“Super-Alloy” and contains from 1 to 114% Nickel, a fact 
that explains its unusual endurance. Demonstration of its 
superiority was recently made when a harrow dise plow came 
to this manufacturer's attention with 15 of its 16 dises broken. 
Analysis brought to light that the | survivor was made of 
“Super-Alloy”, the composition containing Nickel, 


100% —56 % 





Dead weight is a wastrel. It squan- 
ders power in many an applica- 
tion, subjects machinery to un- 
necessary stress, wear and fatigue. 
But Piaggio & Co. of Genoa, Italy, 


solved the problem of useless weight in the same way that 
scores of railroads are now doing. They used stainless steel for 
these aerial railway cars destined for use in the Italian Alps. 
Fabricated under license of the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co. of Philadelphia, these cars when completed 
weighed 56% less than the type formerly used. The composi- 
tion employed was the popular “18-8” chromium- Nickel steel 
which possesses an unusually high strength-weight ratio. 





We invite consultation on the use of the Nickel alloy steels in your equipment, 


MICKEL ALLOY STEELS 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ NEWS of the past week was miidly encouraging 
to the metal producing and metalworking industries. 
STEEL’S survey of agricultural prospects (p. 17) in- 
dicates that the farmer’s income in the first half 
of 1938 will not be much under the level of a year 
ago. Sales of agricultural implements should not be 
much under last year’s volume. New expansion pro- 
grams announced include outlays of $1,250,000 (p. 20) 
by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and $500,000 
(p. 23) by Carboloy Co. Inc. The rate of steel ingot 
production (p. 23) points to 32 per cent. 
Further strength is reflected (p. 67) in the scrap 
iron and steel market. Several substantial rail ton- 
nages have been placed during the past week and 
considerable steel tonnage for shipbuilding is moving. 


rose 2 


The senate finance committee began its hearings 
last week (p. 31) on the proposed new revenue Dill 
recently submitted by the house and there were 

immediate indications that indus- 


‘ try can expect much better treat- 
Easier Tax ae 


ment from the senate than from 
In Senate the house. ‘‘While the house re- 
tained only the skeleton of the 
undistributed profits tax,’’ said Senator Harrison, 


“the remains will haunt business and its complete 
removal and return to a sufficient flat corporation 
tax is preferable”’ . Hearings on the proposed 
tariff agreement with the United Kingdom (p. 19) 
brought out numerous protests against tariff reduc- 
tions . . . Essential place of the warehouse in the 
distribution of finished steel products is further re- 
flected by 1937 warehouse sales of 4,342,000 tons, 
an all-time high. 


Germany’s steel ingot production in 1937 was 
19,538,000 tons compared with 20,741,700 tons for 
England and France combined. Due to the huge 
demands in those countries last 
year these figures may be regarded 
as indicative of practical capacity. 
Acquisition of Austria (p. 20) adds 
only about 625,000 tons to Ger- 
many’s capacity, leaving a continued large deficiency. 


Little From 
Austria 
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Germany’s requirements are estimated at 26,000,000 
tons . From Detroit word (p. 27) that 
popularity of straightline eight engines appears to 
be on the wane. A survey shows 6-cylinder cars 
comprised 63.6 per cent and 8-cylinder models 34.1 
per cent of the entire total for 1937. Bulk of the 


comes 


8-cylinder sales comprised V-8’s whose popularity 
seems to be increasing. 
+ ¢ ° 


New giant of the steel industry, the 98-inch con- 
tinuous mill at Cleveland, was unveiled to the press 


last Tuesday. The hot mill (p. 36) has maximum 
delivery speed of 2121 feet per 
minute and rolls from 30 to 94 


Mill Giant 


inches wide and from 18-gage strip 


. 53 
‘*‘Unveiled to 42-inch plate. Nominal rated 
capacity is 840,000 gross tons a 


year . Efficient facilities and methods for receiv- 
ing, stowing, handling and delivering freight offer 
important savings to manufacturers and distributors. 
Last year’s “perfect shipping’ campaign (p. 47) is 
to be repeated this year ... The salt bath (p. 50) 
is gaining new applications in the field of heat 
treating. Salts now available cover the entire range 
of neutral hardening, annealing, normalizing, draw- 
ing, carburizing and high-speed steel treatment. 


Many new and tests, and 
changes in existing standards and procedures have 
been approved by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. These changes (p. 56) 
were made in more than 165 com- 
mittee meetings attended by a 
new high of 662 In the early 
years when emphasis was placed 


specifications many 


Many New 
Standards 
on safety guards (p. 54) the decrease in accidents 


When attention was focused on the factor 
Today’s 


was small. 
of human behavior results were immediate. 
safety campaigns depend for success largely on en- 
the enthusiastic support and co-operation 
workmen . The old-fashioned 
kitchen range has gone modern. A and 
wood burning stove (p. 65), 
is made of sheet steel with porcelain enamel inside 


listing 
of the concerned . 
new coal 


of streamline design, 


and out. 






STRARGE SHADOWS OR 
you? cost sheds ~ 








LOOK for them. What caused this item of ex- next steel order. If he can save money or time, the 
profit is yours. In any event, you risk no expense 
or obligation in making use of his efforts. 


pense or that delay in time? 


Plain steel can cast some strange shadows on 


cost sheets when all factors affecting its use are 
not properly taken into consideration. 
Don’t think, for example, that because your 
specifications call merely for flat bars, plates or ry 


sheets that opportunities for worthwhile econo- 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


mies do not exist. 





: : , Detroit * Kansas City * Milwaukee « St. Louis « St. Paul | 
That’s where they’re often found when looked 
SHEETS STRIP TIN PLATE BARS RAILS 


for by the practiced eye of the specialist. Consult 
" TRACK ACCESSORIES PLATES FLOOR PLATES 
an Inland engineer or metallurgist on your very unueacueese menue areavenewe oll 











Well Sustained Farm Income Points To 


Good Implement, Materials Buying 





@ THE FARMER has not yet larger than they were a year ago. clined about 20 per cent since a 
reached Easy street, but at the mo- It is hazardous to make predic year ago. This condition has been 
ment he is closer to that thorofare tions concerning agriculture over a offset by the larger supply of farm 
than are most of his city cousins. long period, but the federal depart products on hand compared with 
From the standpoint of income, ment believes total 1938 cash in last year, however, hence the de 
agriculture is near levels of a year come will be “somewhat lower” crease in buying power of farm 
ago, while 1937 business volume is than the $8,521,000,000 return of income is estimated at less than 10 
almost a total stranger to the ma 1937. The latter, incidentally, was per cent. 
jority of manufacturing industries. the largest since 1929 and from the Assuming that the farmer’s re 
One important exception to this ee. of real buying power ward for his efforts this year will 
latter situation is the farm equip- compared favorably with that year’s be only moderately, rather _than 
ment industry. It is only natural niga ) drastically, below that of 1937, it 
that activity of implement and trac- rhe future trend in prices of farm is safe to predict that his purchases 
tor builders should reflect condi products will have considerable in of equipment will be reasonably 
tions in agriculture, and from pres fluence on agricultural earnings. well maintained. It has been oh 


Prices currently are off substantial 
ly from peak levels of the past two 
years, and the ratio of prices re 
ceived by farmers to the prices paid 
for commodities bought has de 


ent indications production of farm 
equipment in coming months will 
follow closely the trend in farmers’ 
earnings. 

Farm income has been slower to 
decline during the present business 
slump than has income of industrial 
workers, a reversal of the trend 
prevailing at the start of the 1929 
depression. 

From August to December last 
year industrial workers’ income 
dropped 20 per cent, against a de 
cline of 15 per cent for farm income. 
In 1929-30 farm income slipped 28 
per cent while factory employes’ 
earnings were declining 20 per cent. 



























Estimates made by the depart 
ment of agriculture indicate that 
income from sales of farm prod 
ucts the first half of 1938 will to 
tal about $3,000,000,000 compared 
with $3,500,000,000 last year. In ad 
dition, it is expected that soil con- 
servation payments this half will be 





@ Small tractor of the type 
rapidly coming into use 
on American farms. This 
tractor, with body clear- 

' ance of 18 to 20 inches, is 
ee : ‘. pulling disc, culti-packer and harrow. Left, 





| ” ss = - re reeling in farm fencing at the factory. Below, 
: a ee CAR a an all-steel truck body for transporting live- 
AL . a | stock. Farmers now make 55 per cent of their 

, : livestock shipments to market by motor 


truck; twenty years ago the proportion was 
only 2 per cent, government figures. Photos, 


sd Cleveland Tractor Co., American Steel & 
Wire Co., and International Harvester Co. 
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served in the past that the farmer 
regulates his buying more by his 
income than by changes in general 
business conditions. For example, 
1930. was a relatively good year in 
farm equipment sales despite the 
fact that depression rapidly was 
gathering momentum at that time. 

Implement sales in a given year 
are affected to a large extent by in- 
come of the previous year as well 
as by that of the current period. 
Cash income was steady from 1924 
through 1929 at around ten billion 
dollars annually. 

In 1930 there was a drop of 19 per 
cent and while farmers curtailed 
their equipment purchases that year 
17 per cent, buying was larger than 
the average of the four years 1925- 
1928. This 17 per cent drop in 
equipment sales in 1930 compares 
with a decrease of nearly 28 per 
cent in steel ingot production that 
year, while output of automobiles 
declined more than 37 per cent. 

Buying Lags Behind Income 

A similar trend was apparent 
after the turn of the depression. 
Cash farm income rose more than 
18 per cent in 1933, but effects of 
the poor earnings of 1931 and 1932 
influenced equipment sales to such 
an extent that there was practically 
no recovery until 1934. In the lat- 
ter year there was a 65 per cent 
gain in equipment buying with a 


rise of only 23 per cent in cash 
income. 
This circumstance is an impor- 


tant reason why implement and 
tractor builders look for reason- 
ably good sales this year even 
though there seems likely to be a 
falling off in agriculture’s cash re- 
turn. Should the general industrial 
inactivity now prevailing become 
intensified or unduly prolonged, the 


effect on demand for farm com- 
modities is self-evident. 
Weather conditions have _ been 


fairly good lately, though sections 
of the wheat country are deficient 
in sub-soil moisture and are de- 
pendent upon frequent rains to ob- 


tain good growing conditions. The 
outlook in the Great Plains area 


has been improved the past few 
weeks by heavy snow and rain. 

While the farm equipment indus- 
try has curtailed its operations 
somewhat in recent months, pro- 
duction still is well above the av- 
erage of all metalworking plants, 
and steel requirements are substan- 
tial when measured against the re- 
duced flow of business coming from 
railroads, automotive companies 
and other normally large consum- 
ers. 

The precipitate letdown in indus- 


trial activity late last year had 
much less effect on farm equip- 
ment operations. December pay- 


rolls of implement plants were 43 
per cent higher than the year be- 
fore, while combined payrolls of 
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all manufacturing industries were 
15 per cent lower than in December, 
1936. 

Current output of implements 
and tractors is about 20 per cent 
under the 1937 peak, but it must 
be remembered that last year was 
a record-breaker. Compared with 
activity a year ago this time, opera- 
tions are down slightly more than 
10 per cent, it- is estimated. Export 
business has continued active, sales 
in January—the last month report- 
ed—totaling $6,018,037, compared 
with $4,018,292 in the like 1937 
month. 

While production schedules, pro- 
jected last fall when the industry 
prepared its estimate of probable 
business during early months of 
1938, have been pared, inventories 
of finished machines available for 
the spring trade are expected to be 
larger than a year ago. 

Inconvenience was experienced at 
times last year by the inability o1 
the industry to fill orders promptly, 
a situation that prompted some 
companies to enlarge their capaci- 
ty to avoid a repetition of that con- 
dition in 1938. 

After setting a record in tractor 
production in 1937 some decrease is 
looked for by builders this year, 
due to the fact that sales of the in- 
dustrial type are being affected by 
the letdown in general business. De- 
mand for farm tractors is counted 
on to make a reasonably good com 
parison with the 1937 volume. 

Much enthusiasm over the out- 
look for farm equipment sales re- 
sulted from the success of the thir- 
ty-fifth annual Western Tractor and 
Power Farm Equipment show, held 
recently in Wichita, Kans. This 
drew a record crowd, exceeding the 
estimated 125,000 attendance at the 
1937 display, while the volume of 
actual business done was the larg- 
est ever to be obtained from such an 
exposition. 

Small Tractors Well-Received 

Possibly typical of what may be 
expected over the country as a 
whole was the interest shown at 
the Wichita show in new combine 
and tractor models designed for use 
on smaller farms. The small pow 
er unit has enjoyed a rapidly ex- 
panding market among farms of 
limited acreage as well as finding 
application as an auxiliary tractor 
for lighter operations around the 
larger properties. Dam listers, in- 
troduced more than a year ago to 
aid moisture conservation in areas 
of light rainfall, also have attracted 
interest. These attachments are 
designed to create small dams in 
furrows to retain water rather than 
permit it to run off the field. 

Equipment sales the past two 
years have been stimulated not only 
by the better income of farmers 
but also by the substantial volume 
of buying that was postponed dur- 


ing the depression. While consid- 
erable of this arrearage has been 
cleared up, there remains a large 
amount of deferred buying that 
will help to maintain business this 
year. 

The extent of this potential mar- 
ket can be ascertained only roughly, 
but a comparison of farm equip- 
ment purchases before and _ since 
1929 provides some interesting fig- 
ures. In the five years 1925-1929 
domestic sales of farm equipment 
averaged slightly under $400,000,000 
annually. The next five years sales 
were cut almost one-half. Assum- 
ing that pre-depression purchases 
were at a rate necessary to maintain 
equipment in normal condition, the 
deficiency in buying accumulated 
during the five years amounted to 
$920,000,000. 


Large Theoretical Backlog 


In 1935, 1936 and 1937 sales aver- 
aged about $25,000,000 larger than 
the pre-depression rate but after 
deducting this total there still re- 
mains a theoretical deferred main- 
tenance of $850,000,000. 

This figure probably is too high, 
if it is taken to mean the sum nec- 
essary to restore farm equipment 
to normal condition. However, it 
does indicate that the few years of 
business recovery have been insuf- 
ficient to wipe out the effects of 
the depression and that expanding 
industrial activity, rather than re 
newed depression, should be the 
logical course for some time to 
come. 


Railway Appliances 
Show Attracts 10,000 


@ Annual exposition of the Nation- 
al Railway Appliances association, 
held last week at the International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, attracted 
more than 10,000 visitors. The ex- 


position coincided with the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering associa- 
tion convention at the Palmer 


House, Chicago. 

Ninety-four exhibitors were rep- 
resented by displays of materials 
and equipment used in constructing 
and maintaining tracks, structures 
and other’ railroad properties. 
Equipment shown ranged from rail- 
highway trucks and tractors to 
hacksaw blades. 

Exhibit was directed by E. D. 
Cowlin, Eaton Mfg. Co., Reliance 
Spring Washer division, Massillon, 
O., president of the N. R. A. A,, 
and C. H. White, Industrial Brown- 
hoist Corp., Bay City, Mich., sec- 
retary. 

Technical sessions covering mate- 
rials employed in building and main- 
taining tracks and other facilities 
comprised the program of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering associa- 
tion. 
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Industries Present Case Against 


Tariff Cuts—Mainly in Briefs 


g NOT more than 100 of the 500 
witnesses Summoned to represent 
American industries appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information in Washington last 
week when hearings began on the 
proposed trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom. 

Considering the written protests 
against tariff reductions which have 
been pouring into Washington re- 
cently committee members consid- 
ered the personal attendance rather 
small. 

Hearings will be continued this 
week, and possibly more will be 
present, issues of vital concern to 
many industries being up for con- 
sideration. 

W. E. Umstattd, president, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., stated that 
his company employs 3500 steel 
workers and 6100 bearing makers 
under normal conditions. He urged 
the. committee not to reduce the im- 
port duty on balls and rollers, call- 
ing attention to the fact that if 
this is done in the case of Great 
Britain it also will apply to imports 
from all other countries enjoying 
the most favored nation clause. 

He said that “large manufactur- 
ing plants fully equipped with mod 
ern machinery to make balls and 


rollers are established in _ Italy, 
France, Germany, Sweden and Eng- 
land. We feel that countries other 
than England will benefit to a great 
extent from a reduction of the 
duty rate on balls and rollers.” 
He submitted the following ta 
ble comparing average hourly wage 
rates in steel industries: 
Percentage 
that United 


States Is 


Rate Period Higher 

United States $.883 1937 

England 10) 1937 121 
Germanys 345 1936 156 
Sweden 32 1938 176 
Belgium 17 1937 120) 
France 395 1936 123 
Italy 20 1937 341 
Japan 10 1937 783 


These rates were taken from the 1937 
year book of the International Labor 
Office at Geneva, Switzerland, and con- 
verted into dollars at the exchange rate 
prevailing at time wage rates were re 
ported. 

7% per cent increase effective Jan 
1, 1938 
Increase in exchange rate of lira 


J. Carson Adkerson, president, 
American Manganese Producers as- 
sociation, testified in behalf of the 
domestic manganese industry. The 
manganese ore duty was previousis 
reduced 50 per cent under the trade 





Steel Plant Locomotives 16 Feet High 








@ Sixteen feet high and only 15 feet long are these locomotives to haul cars of 

coke from ovens to quenching pit in Great Lakes Steel Corp. plant, Detroit. 

They were built in General Electric's Erie, Pa., works for Semet-Solvay Co. 

What appears to be an outside fire escape circling three sides of the locomotive 
is an observer's platform 
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agreement with Brazil. Mr. Adker- 
son asked that the present rate be 
not “frozen” through the proposed 
trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom. 

“It has been definitely established 
that the United States has an 
abundance of low-grade manganese 
ores and processes through which 
satisfactory high-grade manganese 
ores may be recovered,” he said. 

He mentioned the new Leute 
process applicable to the ores of 
South Dakota, electrolytic  proc- 
ess of the United States bureau of 
mines, and the new du Pont process, 
announcement of which was made 
recently before the senate military 
affairs subcommittee. 

tobert S. Palmer, secretary, Colo 
rado State Mining association, in a 
short statement asked for retention 
of the present duty on tungsten. 

The American Iron and Steel in 
stitute chose to stand on the brief 
which it filed recently (STEEL, Feb. 
28, p. 22). Individual steel produc- 
ers did not appear, and briefs which 
it is understood some of them sub- 
mitted were not made _ public. 

The American Zinc institute, rep 
resenting 95 per cent of the zinc 
mining, smelting and manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States, 
filed a brief requesting continuance 
of present duties. It stated that 
concessions, if granted, may be as 
much as 50 per cent of current du 
ties, and under such circumstances 
many zine properties would be shut 
down, “affecting an industry upon 
which 100,000 are directly depend 
ent.” 


Waste Material Dealers 
Meet on 25th Anniversary 


@ National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers held its annual 
meeting in New York, March 14-16, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its founding. More than 600 at- 
tended. All officers were re-elected. 
Charles M. Haskins is completing 
his twenty-fifth year as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Principal address pertaining to 
metals was delivered by E. W. 
Pehrson, assistant chief, metal eco- 
nomics division, bureau of mines, 
Washington. From 1907 to 1936 
secondary metal production, he said, 
approximated 9,000,000 tons of cop 
per, 5,000,000 tons of lead, 3,500, 
000 tons of zine, 635,000 tons of 
tin, and 682,000 tons of aluminum. 

He expressed himself against ex 
port restriction on scrap except un 
der unusual circumstances, on the 
ground the exports increase em 
ployment and are relatively unim 
portant from the viewpoint of con 
servation. 

Gabriel Heatter, radio commen. 
tator, and editor of Edgar T. Ward’s 
Sons Co. house publication, speak- 
ing at the closing banquet in Hotel 
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Czech Steel Far 
Over Austria's 


@ AUSTRIA brings to new Ger- 
many relatively small iron and steel 
resources. Czechoslovakia, half-sur- 
rounded by the present German 
boundaries, has fourfold value as a 
producer of steel. 

Austria’s output of pig iron in 1937 
was 320,000 tons and steel ingots 
625,000 tons. Steelworks in the 
United States at the present low 
rate of production could make an 
equal tonnage in 10 days. 

Czechoslovakia has been gaining 
in steel production and in 1937 made 
2,317,000 tons, 48.6 per cent more 
than in 1936 and 4.4 per cent above 
the 1929 peak. Its pig iron output 
in 1937 was 1,675,000 tons. 

Alpine Montan Co., Vienna, is the 
leading steelmaker in Austria, other 
works being of little importance. 
Its ingot output in 1937 totaled 424,- 
330 tons, equal to the February 
weekly production in this country. 


Requires 26,000,000 Tons 


According to information from 
Berlin, Germany’s_ steel  require- 
ments are estimated at 26,000,000 
tons annually. It produced 19,538,- 
000 tons in 1937. With the Austrian 
production added the total is 20,163,- 
000 tons. The Herman Goering 
Reich Iron Works was organized to 
exploit low-grade ores on the engi- 
neering estimate that it could pro- 
vide the remaining 6,000,000 tons 
annually. 

Germany’s estimate of its steel 
requirements is almost equal to the 
combined ingot output of Great 
Britain and France, 20,741,700 tons 
in 1937. Germany’s 1937 pig iron 
totaled 15,708,100 tons, compared 
with 16,288,000 tons for France and 
Great Britain. 

Italy in 1937 produced 2,100,000 
tons of ingots. Russia, aiming at 
20,000,000 tons, is estimated to have 
made 17,000,000 tons last year. 

Production figures for 1937 may be 
taken as representing fairly well the 
capacity of the various nations as 
all were pressing for as large out- 
put as possible. 

One important factor may be 
vastly changed in the event of hos- 
tilities. This is the flow of steel 
scrap from the United States. Europe 
in 1937 took almost 2,000,000 tons, 
which went into the steel repre- 
sented in the foregoing figures. In- 
terruption in the free flow of scrap 
might make a wide difference in 
relative steel production. 

TOOL STEEL MAKER 
BALKS AT NAZI BANNER 

Dr. Victor Francis Tlach, presi- 
dent, Darwin & Milner Inc., Cleve- 
land, tool steel manufacturer and 
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dealer, has resigned as consul gen- 
eral for Austria in Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. This action fol- 
lowed an order from Nazi authori- 
ties to fly their flag over his consu- 
late. 

Dr. Tlach, 65, son of an Austrian 
army officer, went to Sheffield, Eng- 
land, in 1894 to represent an Aus- 
trian steel firm. There he was ac- 
tive in development of high chro- 
mium steels. At the beginning of 
the World war he was in the Unit- 
ed States and established an Amer- 
ican division of his Sheffield inter- 
ests. He moved to Cleveland in 
1921. 


Westinghouse Expansion 
Will Cost $1,250,000 


f& Additional manufacturing and 
warehouse facilities will be built by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
at its East Springfield, Mass., works. 
Buildings will be of modern brick, 
glass, concrete and steel construc- 
tion. 

Expansion program is partly to 
take care of anticipated increase in 
business, especially air conditioning, 
in new housing programs, and part- 
ly to accommodate transfer of cer- 
tain manufacturing operations from 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

The new manufacturing building 
will have 100,000 square feet of 
floor space. The two-story ware- 
house will have 230,000 square feet 
of storage space. Total expendi- 
ture, including machinery, will be 
about $1,250,000. 


Fairbanks, Morse in 
New Chicago Quarters 
@ Fairbanks, Morse & Co. last week 


formally opened its display room on 
the first floor of the modernized and 





renamed Fairbanks-Morse building, 
600 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 

Dominating the exhibit is a 10-ton, 
8-cylinder diesel engine for marine 


service. Grouped about this are elec- 
trical machinery, pumps, scales, rail- 
road and farm equipment, household 
appliances, automatic coal burners 
and air conditioners, products manu- 
factured in Fairbanks, Morse factor- 
ies throughout the country and sold 
all over the world. 

The exhibit room is geometrical 
rather than moderne in architecture, 
and a power motif is carried out by 
a gear design in the floor. The color 
scheme of the entire display is alumi- 
num with vermillion trim. 


Near Original Offices 


The company early in January 
moved its general offices to this new 
location from 900 South Wabash av- 
enue, headquarters of the firm for a 
third of its 108 years. Present of.- 
fices are but eight blocks from the 
site of the first Fairbanks, Morse 
store in Chicago on State street near 
Madison street. 

The firm was first Known as Fair- 
banks & Greenleaf Co. After its 
property was destroyed by the Chi- 
cago fire in 1871, Charles Hosmer 
Morse began business as Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. As the company grew 
and required larger quarters, it 
moved first to the northwest corner 
of Lake and LaSalle streets, later to 
Franklin and Monroe streets, then to 
900 South Wabash avenue, and now 
to 600 South Michigan avenue. 

These new quarters, formerly oc- 
cupied by the International Harvester 
Co. have been completely remodeled 
and redecorated. 

Fairbanks, Morse executive, sales 
and departmental offices now occupy 
the first five floors of the building, 
totaling about 60,000 square feet of 
floor space. 





@ Ten-ton, 8-cylinder diesel engine features Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s new 
display room in Chicago. Company’s first property was destroyed by the great 


Chicago fire in 1871. 


Present headquarters are a model of practicality and 


attractiveness 
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MEETINGS 


COKE OVENS TOPIC FOR 
CHICAGO DISTRICT GROUP 


g BLAST Furnace and Coke Asso- 
ciation of the Chicago District will 
hold a dinner meeting at Hotel 
Shoreland, Chicago, March 22. Wil- 
liam H. Wright, vice president, Sem- 
et-Solvay Engineering Corp., New 
York, will present an illustrated dis- 
cussion on the “Semet-Solvay Verti- 
cal Flue Combination Oven.” 


ADVISORY BOARD TO STUDY 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
board will conduct its forty-fifth 
regular and fifteenth annual meet- 
ing at the Commodore Perry hotel, 
Toledo, March 23. All producers, re- 
ceivers and shippers of freight, and 
other representatives of industry, the 
railroads and public are invited to 
attend. 

The program will consist largely 
of committee reports, including 
those on automobiles; automobile 
parts and accessories; coal, coke and 
ore; industrial and agricultural ma- 
chinery; iron and steel; nonferrous 
metal products; and stoves, boilers 
and heating apparatus. David R. 
Wilson, president, Willys-Overland 
Co., Toledo, will address a luncheon 
meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND FOUNDRYMEN 
PLAN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Second annual New England 
foundry conference, sponsored by 
New England Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation, and Massachusetts — In- 
stitute of Technology, will be held 
at the institute in Cambridge, 
Mass., April 8-9. The program will 
consist of several addresses, pa- 
pers and demonstrations. Many of 
the institute’s laboratories will be 
open for inspection. 


A paper, “Application of Dust 
Control Principles to Foundry Op- 
erations,” by Ralph R. Meigs, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, 
is to be presented at the opening 
session on the morning of April 


8. In the afternoon, P. E. Kyle, 
department of mechanical  engi- 


neering of the institute, will give 
a demonstration of crystallization. 

Dr. V. Bush, vice president of 
the institute, and Marshall Post, 
vice president, Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa., and vice president, American 
Foundrymen’s association, will ad- 
dress the dinner in the evening. 

H. W. Dietert, Harry W. Dietert 
Co., Detroit, will discuss “Sand 
Control” and make a_ sand _ test 
demonstration at the morning ses- 
sion on April 9. A discussion of 
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“Training Foundry Engineers’ in 
Technical Schools” will take place 
at a luncheon, this to be followed 
by a discussion conference on “Cast- 
ing Defects, Causes and Remedies.” 


‘Tax to Determine 
Business Trend’”’ 


@ Tax policies adopted at this ses- 
sion of congress largely will deter- 
mine whether the recession con- 
tinues or recovery is resumed, de- 
clared William J. Kelly, president, 
Machinery institute, Chicago, before 
the senate finance committee hear- 
ing on the revenue bill last Friday. 

Speaking on many phases of taxa- 
tion and business, Mr. Kelly said the 
house had not gone far enough in 
its actions on taxes affecting indus- 
try. 

“The constructive attitude of your 
committee is well known. We ap- 
plaud it for we know your purpose 
is to deal realistically with the im- 
portant problems involved,” he said. 

“If congress takes full advantage 
of its opportunity it will lead the 
country on a course of encourage- 
ment and hope which will enable 
business to make new advances 
upon our great economic frontiers.” 


Foundry Equipment 
Order Index Advances 


@® Foundry equipment orders in 
February reversed their downward 
course, according to the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. Net orders index for Febru- 
ary was 90.4, compared with 76.8 
in January and 111.2 in December. 
In February, 1937, the index was 
248.5. 

Shipments, however, continued to 
decline, the index being 80.9 com- 
pared with 147.7 in January and 
201.8 in February, 1937. Unfilled 
order index for January was 157.1, 
compared with 147.7 in January and 
380 in February, 1937. The indexes 
are based on figures of 1922-24. 


Wheeling Renews SWOC 
Pact, with 10-Day Clause 


@ Wheeling Steel Corp. and Steel 
Workers’ Organizing committee 
have signed a contract for the com 
pany’s plants at Wheeling and Ben- 
wood, W. Va., and Portsmouth, O. 
This is a renewal of the previous 
contract, but contains a proviso for 
reopening negotiations upon ten-day 
notice by either party. The agree- 
ment is substantially the same as 
that signed by United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries and other steel 
companies. 


Less-Carlot Rates 


Up March 28 


@ RECENTLY authorized freight 
rate increases will become effective 
March 28 on less than carlot ship- 
ments. Failure of the carriers to 
file new tariffs on carlots will delay 
the effective date of increases on 
those shipments for a few days. 

Delay in filing carlot tariffs last 
week was attributed to necessity 
for adjustments in carlot rates. 

On less than carlot rates, frac- 
tions under a half cent will be elim- 
inated, those over a half cent will 
take the full cent. Ruling on frac- 
tions affecting carlot rates still was 
conjectural last week. 

New increases on less than carlots 
will have an important bearing on 
free store-door deliveries at a num- 
ber of points. The ruling provides 
for free store-door deliveries on all 
rates of 45 cents and higher. The 
recent increase will elevate many 
rates to this bracket. For instance, 
rate on less than carlot shipments 
from Pittsburgh to New York will 
be increased from 42 cents to 46 
cents. 

At press conference last week, 
President Roosevelt admitted little 
progress had resulted from a con- 
ference seeking a solution to the 
railroads’ problem. Asked what he 
thought about railroad wage reduc- 
tions, the President replied he had 
not given the matter consideration, 
but gave his offhand opinion that 
it would be unwise. 


Dr. Merica Receives 


John Fritz Medal 


@ The John Fritz medal, highest 
honor in the engineering profession, 
was formally presented to Dr. Paul 
Dyer Merica, vice president, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., at a dinner cel- 
ebrating his forty-ninth birthday, at 
the Metropolitan club, New York, 
last Thursday. 

The medal is awarded jointly by 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Last 
week’s dinner was under the aus- 
pices of the latter group of which 
Dr. Merica is vice president and 
director. 

Dr. Zay Jeffries, General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, made 
the presentation speech in which he 
reviewed the career and achieve- 
ments of the medalist. For formal 
award of the medal to Dr. Merica 
see STEEL, Nov. 1, p. 33. 





Year's Steel Distribution Through 


Warehouses Establishes New Record 


@ WAREHOUSE sales of finished 
steel products reached an all-time 
peak in 1937, 4,342,000 gross tons, 
exceeding the previous high mark, 
in 1936, by 234,000 tons. 

This record is 352,000 tons above 
the pre-depression top attained in 
1929, when total output of finished 
steel was about 19 per cent great- 
er than in 1937. 

Distributors maintained second 
position as an outlet for finished 
steel products, being surpassed only 
by the automotive industry. They 
accounted for more tonnage than 
either the railroads or building in- 
dustry. 

Nearly one-seventh, or 13.28 per 
cent of the finished steel made in 
1937 was shipped into warehouse 
stocks for resale to 250,000 users. 

This analysis relating particular- 
ly to warehouse sales was made by 
Walter S. Doxsey, executive secre- 
tary, American Steel Warehouse 
Association Ine., Cleveland, based 
on STEEL’S surveys of general dis- 
tribution (March 14, p. 23). 

Principal product sold by distribu- 
tors last year was pipe and tubing, 
1,083,000 tons. Second in importance 
722,000 


was wire products, tons; 
third, galvanized sheets, 676,000 


tons; fourth, all other sheets, 488,- 
000 tons; fifth, merchant bars, 409,- 
000 tons. Other products in order: 
Structurals, 280,000 tons; plates, 
254,000 tons; concrete bars, 213,000 
tons; strip steel, 84,000 tons; mis- 
cellaneous finished steel products, 
58,000 tons; tin mill black plates, 
42,000 tons; rails, 16,000 tons; an- 
gle bars and track accessories, 16,- 
000 tons. 


Galvanized Sheets Set Record 


The 676,000 tons galvanized sheets 
sold through warehouses last year 

52 per cent of the total output of 
that product—is an increase of 68,- 
000 tons over 1936 and 263,000 tons 
in excess of the 1929 total. Dis- 
tributors’ sale of various grades of 
sheets, not including galvanized, was 
75,000 tons above the previous high. 

Although more tubing and pipe 
was sold in 1937 than in 1936, the 
total was 158,000 tons under the 
peak established in 1929. The 254,- 
000 tons of plates delivered to ware- 
houses in 1937 topped the 1929 high 
by 9000 tons. Warehouse distribu- 
tion of concrete bars advanced to 
213,000 tons from 191,000 tons in 
1936. This compares with 104,000 
tons in 1929. 

Figures for one important prod- 
uct distributed from warehouse 
stocks—cold-finished steel—are not 
included in this compilation because 
mill reports show hot-rolled bars 
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sold for cold-finishing as semifin 
ished steel. 

While the percentage of total fin- 
ished steel handled by warehouses 
was less in 1937 than in any year 
since 1931, last year’s figure—13.28 
per cent—is considerably higher 
than for any other year with com- 
parable steel production. In 1929, 
for example, only 11.05 per cent 
went into distributors’ stocks; the 
figures for 1928, 1927, and 1926 are 
10.83, 12.82, and 10.52 respectively. 

“Apparently the proportion of 
steel sold through distributive chan- 
nels is steadily increasing,’ says 
Mr. Doxsey. “Obviously, the per- 
centage of warehouse steel will de- 
cline in years of great activity by 
the automobile builders and when 
demands from the railroad and 
building industries and other major 
consumers are accelerated. 

“Conversely, when these impor- 
tant users are operating on limited 
schedules, the more stable require- 
ments of distributors are reflected 
in relatively higher percentages of 
the total. This was pronounced 
during the depression years when, 
in 1932, a maximum percentage of 
16.12 was reached.” 


Figures from  STEEL’S” surveys 
showing total production of fin- 


ished steel products, the tonnages 
sold by warehouses, and their per-. 
centages of totals for past 12 years 
follow: 
Total 
Production 


Sold by 
Warehouses Per Cent 


Year Gross Tons Gross Tons of Total 
1937 32,695,349 4,341,906 13.28 
1936 29,072,596 4,108,497 14.13 
1935 .. 20,819,710 3,005,129 14.43 
1934 15,870,696 2,225,753 14.02 
1933 13,743,121 2,049,403 14.91 
1932 9,317,974 1,501,736 16.12 
1931 . 17,396,997 2,205,570 12.68 
1930 25,769,914 3,147,249 £221 
1929 36,157,095 3,990,122 11.05 
1928 .. 28,537,621 3,091,715 10.83 
1927 28,182,187 3,613,225 12.82 
1926 .. 29,656,836 3,121,960 10.52 


U.S. Steel’s Northern 
Ore Carriers To Merge 


@ Interstate commerce commission 
last week granted permission for 
merger of properties of Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range railway, Du- 
luth & Iron Range railroad and In- 
terstate Transfer railroad, subsid- 
iaries of United States Steel Corp., 
into one corporation for ownership, 
management and operation. The 
company will be called the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range railway. 


@ To help promote better labor re- 
lations, a series of talking still pic- 
tures dramatizing plant and person- 
nel problems and methods of solv- 
ing them have been made available 
by MacVeagh & Co., New York. 
They are designed for showing at 
foremen’s meetings. 





‘‘Bay Windows’’ for Grand Coulee Dam 


@ Trash racks, resembl- 
ing bay windows, are 
being installed in the 
face of Grand Coulee 
dam. Each rack is 1] 
feet 111¢ inches wide 
and 10 feet !;-inchlong 
weighs 4300 pounds. 
Tolerance require- 
ments were !<-inch in 
overall width and 
length, )¢-inch varia- 
tion in overall diagonal 
length and not more 
than *-inch from a 
true plane. The racks 
were fabricated by 
Arthur J. O’Leary & 
Sons Co., Chicago, 
using the shielded arc 
welding process with 
equipment supplied by 
the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland 
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From Archimedes 


To Steel's Future 


g REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. last 
week formally opened its $15,000,000, 
98-inch continuous strip mill in 
Cleveland. Several score newsmen 
and business paper editors inspect- 
ed the new mill, were guests at 
luncheon at Hotel Cleveland and 
dinner at the Union club. 

T. M. Girdler, Republic chairman, 
speaking at the dinner expressed 
hopefulness concerning long-term 
steel prospects. 

“Today there are various factors 
which are putting the brakes on 
business. When this picture changes, 
when the brakes are removed and 
business once more has the con- 
fidence to go ahead, we expect to 
see this mill turn out more strip 
steel than Cleveland has ever seen 
before.” 

Mr. Girdler declared his “firm 
conviction that there is almost no 
limit to future markets, especially 
markets for flat-rolled steel.” 

Some of the_ difficulties  en- 
countered in building the plant were 
recounted by C. M. White, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations. 

Guests were welcomed at lunch- 
eon by R. J. Wysor, president. 

“You have just inspected one of 
the miracles of modern industry,” 
he said, ‘‘a plant which in its de- 
velopment has drawn upon the in- 
ventive genius of man through the 
ages, from Archimedes down to the 
little-Known modern inventor whose 
brain child has been one of those 
mechanical or electrical gadgets 
whose marvelous precision makes 
possible the successful operation of 
the whole great mill.” 

Mr. Wysor was_ introduced by 
E. L. Shaner, editor-in-chief of 
STEEL, spokesman for press repre- 
sentatives at luncheon and dinner. 

For technical description of the 
mill see pages 36-39. 


Carboloy Will Build 
$500,000 Detroit Plant 


@ Carboloy Co. Inc. will build a 
$500,000 factory and general office 
building on a 40-acre tract on Eight- 
Mile road, Detroit. The company, 
a General Electric Co. subsidiary, 
manufactures cemented carbide 
tools an dies. 

Scheduled to be completed in the 
fall, it is designed to accommodate 
the entire manufacturing facilities 
of Carboloy plants now located in 
Cleveland, Stamford, Conn., and De- 
troit. At capacity the company em- 
ploys about 500 persons. 

Manufacturing plant will be a one- 
story building with an area of about 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Mar.19 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh 30 + 4 91 18 
Chicago 30 + 2.5 82.5 63.5 
Eastern Pa... 29 None 58 38 
Youngstown 27 2 85 74 
Wheeling .. 38 None 97 55 
‘leveland 30.8 + 2.8 82 79 
Buffalo 28 i 9.5 87 47 
Birmingham 61 None 80 69 
New England 15 None 97 56 
Cincinnati 25 7 72 76 
St. Louis sf None 82 ; 
Detroit 33 None 100 94 
Average . 32 Zz 89 50 


rNot reported 





100,000 square feet. A two-story re- 
search laboratory and factory of- 
fice structure will adjoin the plant. 
Facing Eight-Mile road will be a 
two-story general office building. 


FINANCIAL 


@ NATIONAL Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has declared a dividend of 25 
cents per share on its capital stock, 
payable March 31 to stockholders of 
record March 25. There are 2,167,- 
877 shares outstanding. E. T. Weir, 
chairman, said: “The dividend will 
be earned conservatively in the first 
quarter.” 
° 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Buf- 
falo, reports net profit of $592,466 
for 1937, against $431,384 in 1936. 

° 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Mansfield, O., reports 1937 earnings 
totaled $243,415 before bond interest 
and depreciation, against $151,000 
in 1936. Operations are scheduled 
to start March 21 in the company’s 
new mechanized sheet mill, built at 
a cost of $250,000. 

* 

Directors of Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa., took no action on a 
common dividend at their annual 
meeting, but declared a_ regular 
quarterly payment of $1.25 a share 
on preferred, April 1 to holders of 
record March 25. 

7 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
ports for 1937 net profits of $4,668,- 
029, after all charges including $124,- 
292 surtax on undistributed profits. 
This is equivalent to $4.67 a share on 
$5 common stock. 

A 

For 12 months ending Jan. 31, 
Otis Steel Co. reports net profit 
as $2,018,576, equal to $1.38 a com- 
mon share. This is a gain of $338,- 
427 over $1,980,149 reported for cal- 
endar year ending Dec. 31, 1936. 





PRODUCTION 


B STEELWORKS operations last 
week advanced 2 points to 32 per 
cent, important increases being 
made at Pittsburgh and Chicago and 
most centers remaining unchanged. 
Youngstown and Cincinnati showed 
slight declines. 

Pittsburgh Up 4 points to 30 
per cent on stronger schedules by 
larger producers. 

Wheeling —- Unchanged at 38 per 
cent for fourth consecutive week. 

Chicago Increased 2% points 
to 30 per cent, highest rate this 
year and 5% points over the year’s 
low. 

St. Louis Steady at 37 per cent 
for second consecutive week. 

Birmingham, Ala Continued at 
61 per cent with 11 open hearths in 
operation. 

Buffalo Gained 9*2 points to 28 
per cent, highest since Nov. 18. All 
three important interests increased 
active capacity. 

New England For fourth week 
steady at 15 per cent. A slight 
gain is indicated for this week. 

Cincinnati Decreased 7 points 
to 25 per cent. Addition of three 
open hearths this week will bring 
a higher rate. 


Detroit No change from 33 per 
cent. 
Central eastern seaboard One 


less furnace is in operation but the 
rate is steady at 29 per cent for the 
second week. 

Cleveland Addition of one open 
hearth last week raised the rate 
2.8 points to 30.8 per cent. This 
rate is expected to continue this 
week. 

Youngstown Dropped 2 points 
to 27 per cent, with this schedule 
expected for this week, though fin- 
ishing activity will be higher. 


6000 Inspect Blaw-Knox 
Prefabricated Steel House 


@ Blaw-Knox Co.’s new  prefabri- 
cated steel house in Clairton, Pa., 
near Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s 
Irvin works, has attracted more 
than 6000 visitors since it was op- 
ened March 13. 

At a preview for business papel 
editors and newspapermen, W. P. 
Witherow, president, Blaw-Knox 
Co., and D. S. Betcombe, designer, 
explained construction. 

Company intends to supply the 
dwellings in lots of several units to 
dealers and builders, and through 
volume production reduce unit costs. 
Houses will have standardized parts 
but will be available in various 
plans. Steel is used throughout in 
walls, ceilings, frame and_ roof. 
Floors are hardwood and sheet in- 
sulation is used to back walls and 
ceilings. 


MEN or INDUSTRY 





gm C. I. AUTEN, formerly vice presi- 
dent, Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has joined the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., as a sales engineer. Fol- 
lowing resignation from Truscon 
Steel in 1936, Mr. Auten went to 
Orlando, Fla., where he spent the 
past two years. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Auten will be responsible 
for co-ordination of development 
of steel for new purposes, with par- 
ticular regard to low-cost housing. 
¢ 

C. B. Stainback, Bernard Lester 
and C. A. Powel have been appoint- 
ed managers of the industrial, re- 
sale, and industry engineering de- 
partments, respectively, recently 
formed by Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, to 
meet changing conditions in _in- 
dustrial markets. 

The new industrial department 
will consist of six sections—meta!- 
working, mining, petroleum and 
chemical, public works and com- 
munications, general mill, and m2- 
rine electrification. The managers 
of the various sections as an- 
nounced by Mr. Stainback, man- 
ager, are: Leslie M. Gumm, metal- 
working, in charge of electrification 
of steel mills and automotive plants; 
J. S. Parry Jr., mining; Q. M. 
Crater, petroleum and _ chemical; 
J. H. Jewell, public works and com- 
munications; G. D. Bowne, general 
mill electrification, and J. R. Fulton, 


marine electrification. These ap- 
pointees are all located at East 
Pittsburgh. 


The resale department will pro- 
mote the use of company products 
among machinery manufacturers 
and other secondary distribution 
channels such as industrial agents, 
jobbers and contractors. Those re- 


sponsible for the activities of the 
department as announced by Mr. 
Lester, manager, are: W. D. Turh- 


Electric 






d Dr / a 


. Auten 


bull, manager, machinery electrifica- 
tion; J. M. Staples, manager of the 
appliance’ electrificaticn section; 
and L. F. A. Mitchell, manager, 
construction section. These men 
are located at East Pittsburgh, 


with the exception of Mr. Lester 


who has his headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. 

The industry engineering depart- 
ment has been formed to centralize 
electrical engineering activities of 
the company relating to central sta- 
tion and industrial power problems. 
Mr. Powel, manager, announces the 
department’s functions and person- 
nel as follows: A. C. Monteith be- 
comes engineering manager, cen- 
tral station section; and R. D. 
Evans and C. F. Wagner become 
consulting transmission engineers. 
The industrial activities are divided 
among three sections, the metal- 
working section, with G. E. Stoltz 
as manager; the mining, chemical 
and petroleum section, with Phelan 
McShane as manager; and the gen 
eral mill and resale section, with 


C. W. Drake as manager. H. C., 
Coleman continues as manager, ma- 
rine engineering section. All sec. 
tions are located at East Pittsburgh. 
+ 
Charles W. Beugless has been 
appointed district sales manager at 
Philadelphia for the Eastern Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Baltimore. 
+ 
Charles F. Hosford Jr. will resign 
April 30 as chairman of the national 
bituminous coal commission. It is 
understood he will return to the 
practice of law in Pittsburgh. 
° 
Clayton E. Artman, formerly of 
the mechanical department, Carne- 
gie- Illinois Steel Corp., Vandergrift, 
Pa., works, is now superintendent of 
the masonry department. 
e 
George A. Fifield, purchasing 
agent, Muskegon Piston Ring Co., 
Sparta, Mich., has been elected sec- 
retary and a director of the com- 
pany, succeeding Mrs. Lou A Keller, 
resigned. 


+ 
Glenn Hilliard, assistant open- 
hearth superintendent, Allegheny 


Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., has 

been promoted to open hearth su- 

perintendent. W. E. Lott succeeds 

Mr. Hilliard in his former capacity. 
° 

C. S. Finegan has been promoted 
from assistant sales manager, In- 
galls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., to general sales manager. His 
association with the company dates 
back 18 years. 

+ 

Elliott S. Hanscn, business man- 
ager of US Steel News, has been 
transferred to the office of assist- 
ant to chairman, United States 
Steel Corp., New York. George 
Ehrnstrom Jr., assistant editor of 
the News, has taken over the busi- 
ness managership. 

. 

Joseph Slepian, associated with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., for 21 
years, has been appointed associate 
director of the company’s research 
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R. A. Gezelius 


Appointed metallurgist, Taylor-Wharton 
Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., as 
noted in STEEL, March 14, page 37 


laboratories at East Pittsburgh. 
Prior to joining Westinghouse, Mr. 
Slepian was an instructor in math- 
ematics at Cornell university. 

¢ 


H. C. McCaughy, heretofore chief 
engineer, Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, 
Pa., has been made general super- 
intendent. Frank Oppenheimer has 
succeeded Mr. McCaughy as chief 
engineer, and W. H. Richey has be- 
come assistant general superintend- 
ent, chief chemist and metallurgist. 

e 


A. L. Meyer, formerly associated 
with Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., is now district sales 
manager for the Philadelphia office 
of Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
with headquarters in the Liberty 
Trust building. H. S. Erb has been 
named district manager of sales at 
Philadelphia. 

¢ 

George W. Rooney has recently 
been appointed auditor and assist- 
ant secretary, National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh. He previously had been 
associated with the Oil Well Sup- 
ply Co., a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp., for 11 years, 
spending five years in Pittsburgh 
and six in Dallas, Tex. 

o 

John B. Mitchell has been named 
superintendent of rolling mills, 
Pittsburgh works, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. He has been suc- 
ceeded in his former position at the 
Aliquippa works by P. H. Devaney, 
who will be superintendent of 
blooming, billet and bar mills, 10- 
inch skelp and 14-inch merchant 
mills. 

+ 

Col. Horatio B. Hackett, has been 
elected president and a_ director, 
Thompson-Starrett Co. Inc., New 
York, to succeed L. J. Fischer, who 
has been elected chairman of the 
board. Colonel Hackett, long iden- 
tified with the building and construc- 
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tion industry, was affiliated in re- 
cent years with the public works 
administration, being assistant ad- 
ministrator. In 1937 he returned to 
Chicago and became vice president 
of Coath & Goss, general contrac- 
tors, and vice president, Chicago 
Venetian Blind Co. 
+ 
Wallace H. Rowe Jr., sales rep 
resentative for the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, has been transferred to the 
Los Angeles office as district sales 
manager, effective April 1. Mr. 
Rowe is son of the late Wallace 
H. Rowe, one of the founders of 
Pittsburgh Steel and its first presi- 
dent. 
+ 


Theodore J. Kauffeld, chairman 
and managing director, Inter-Con- 
tinental Engineering Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don, and also a director of Steel 
Mill Design & Construction Co. Ltd., 
sailed from England March 11 for 
the United States where he will 
make a tour of inspection of steel 
companies. Manufacturers of steel 
mill equipment or accessories who 
wish to find outlets for their prod- 
ucts in the European market can 
communicate with him during his 
three-week stay in this country at 
either the offices of the DeLaval 
Separatcr Co., New York, or the 
Metropolitan club, Pittsburgh. 

+ 


Ellery R. Fitch, former research 
engineer, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Wilmerding, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of Bendix 
Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
Co., Pittsburgh. Except for a period 
during the World war when he 
served as brigade quartermaster at 
the Great Lakes training station, he 
has been with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. continuously since gradu 





Walter F. Wagner 


Mechanical superintendent, Lincoln Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, who as noted in STEEL, 
March 14, page 32, was elected president 
American Society of Tool Engineers. He 
previously served with the A. S. T. E. as 
director and second vice president 








Ellery R. Fitch 


aticn from Syracuse university in 
1912. Previous to becoming research 
engineer at Wilmerding, he served 
in the St. Louis office as field in- 
spector and district engineer at 
New York. S. Johnson Jr., formerly 
Bendix-Westinghouse' chief engi- 
neer, assumes the duties of general 
engineer. 


DIED: 


@ WINTHROP C. NEILSON, 60, at 
his home in Ardmore, Pa., recently 
Mr. Neilson was vice president, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, which office 
he held from 1931. He was also 
president, Republic Mining & Mfg. 
Co. He also held offices and di- 
rectorates in other companies. 
. 

Lee E. Allen, 52, vice president 
and chief engineer, Pennsylvania 
Engineering Works, New Castle, 
Pa., at New Castle, March 9. 

+ 

Lcuis F. Newton, 66, manager of 
the Interstate Iron & Steel Corp. 
prior to its absorption by the Re- 
public Steel Corp., at his home in 
St. Louis, March 6. Recently he had 
been specialty salesman for the rail- 
road trade for Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. at St. Louis. 

+ 

William R. Anderson, 65, for the 
past five years representative of the 
Blakeslee Forging Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., Feb. 28. Formerly a member 
of the firm of William H. Anderson 
& Sons, tool manufacturers, about 
ten years ago he became active in 
the forging company. 

° 

talph C. Stiefel, 76, at his winter 
home near St. Petersburg, Fla., 
March 15. He was the founder of 
what is now the Elwood City works 
of the National Tube Co., and was 
the inventor of the seamless tube 
process. He was also the founder 
of the Aetna-Standard Machine Co., 
Elwood City. 








HYATTS go Hand in Hand with 
CLEVELAND CRANES on tough jobs 





Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, Detroit and 
San Francisco. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Sales Company, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 














ys crane has been in continuous operation since it was erected 
in 1926 and not one of its original Hyatt Roller Bearings has 
ever been replaced. Hundreds like it have since been built, the 
majority with Hyatt equipment, and about them the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Company has this to say: 
“Unusual strength and rigidity made possible by the welded construc- 
tion, provide Cleveland cranes with the necessary requirements to with- 
stand all the strains and abuses of hard and varied working conditions. 
Because Hyatt Bearings have been found equally capable for tough 
jobs, we find that they go hand in hand with Cleveland cranes in an 


admirable fashion.” 


Further proving that it pays to specify Hyatts for long life and de- 


pendable operation on all tough bearing applications. 


HYATT 
Koller Bearings 
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DETROIT 
@ BEYOND an encouraging pickup 
in Chrysler division schedules, the 
automobile industry as yet has not 
shown the pre-spring acceleration 
which normally is experienced. The 
upswing at Chrysler plants was to 
be expected, in view of the drastic 
reductions made in assembly sched- 
ules by Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler in the past three 
months. In February, for example, 
Chrysler Corp. accounted for 15.24 
per cent of total production for the 
industry, compared with 32.65 per 
cent a year ago. 

Production of the “big three” is 
normally divided up on the basis of 
about 40 per cent for General Mo- 
tors, 35 per cent for Ford, and 25 
per cent for Chrysler. In the next 
few weeks, increases at Chrysler 
should bring the corporation back 
nearer the 25 per cent figure. 


Dodge Production Rises 


Dodge, in particular, has been 
making relatively the best showing 
in the Chrysler family. Production 
last week totaled about 5000 cars 
and trucks on a four-day basis, and 
reports were current that considera- 
tion was being given to returning 
the plant to a five-day week shortly. 
Retail deliveries of new and used 
cars by Dodge dealers for the first 
week in March showed an increase 
of about 6 per cent over the preced- 
ing week, and about 12.5 per cent 
over the first week in February. 

Strange as it may seem, Dodge 
made more cars last month than 
Plymouth — 13,850 against 13,700 
and at the moment is running only 
Slightly behind Plymouth on _ as- 
semblies. The spacious new Dodge 
truck assembly and export plants 
on Mound road just beyond the city 
limits are now ready for occupancy, 
the only decision yet to be reached 
being the nature of work to be done 
there. Some equipment in the Dodge 
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main plant may be transferred to 
the new location. 

While tool and die work for the 
1939 Chrysler divisions is not ex 
pected to be out for several weeks, 
the tool, die, jig and fixture depart- 
ments of Briggs, which supplies 
bodies for all Chrysler divisions, are 
operating five days a week on 1939 
model material, indicating decision 
has been reached on at least a por- 
tion of next year’s specifications. It 
appears likely all Chrysler bodies 
will come in for complete restyling, 
and some of the local die shops al- 
ready have reserved varying periods 
of “thousands of man-hours” for 
Chrysler work. This policy of re- 
serving time at tool and die shops 
has been followed for several years 
by the large automobile companies 
here. Early in the season the plants 
will canvass the die shops to de- 
termine how much time is available 
for their work and then make ten- 
tative reservations for portions of 
this time. 

Mechanical and chassis changes 
for 1939 models are going to be sub- 
dued, according to the way things 
are shaping up now. Many com- 
panies have large banks of complet- 
ed subassemblies and in some cases 
these banks cannot conceivably be 
consumed by 1938 model produc- 
tion, even assuming an appreciable 
increase from the present level. So, 
the only way to work off these 
banks is to carry over such parts 
into 1939 lines unchanged. 


@ POPULARITY of the straight- 
eight engine, say what you will, ap- 
pears to be on the wane. Buick, of 
course, making solely straight-eight 
models, is an exception; but Olds 





and Pontiac have found public favor 
swinging strongly toward their 6- 
cylinder jobs and away from the 
eights. 

A survey made by the Chevrolet 
market analysis department shows 
6-cylinder cars comprising 63.6 per 
cent of all cars sold in 1937, and 8- 
cylinder models 34.1 per cent of the 
total. Naturally, the bulk of the 
latter comprises models with V-8 
engines. Eight-cylinder engines com- 
prised 39.8 per cent of the total in 
1934, a figure which dropped 5.7 
points by last year. 

Naturally these figures represent 
an effort to indicate public prefer- 
ence for sixes over V-8 engines; but 
what they really show is the decline 
of interest in the straight-eight pow- 
er plant. The V-8 engine, if any- 
thing, has been steadily increasing 
in popularity. 


May Drop Eights For 1939 


But to return to the matter of the 
straight eight, both Pontiac and 
Olds have dual lines of sixes and 
eights, and the decision is under- 
stood to have been reached to aban- 
don the &-cylinder models for 1939 
and concentrate solely on the sixes, 
incorporating whatever added ad- 
vantages the eights may have had 
over the sixes into the new line of 
sixes. 

Pontiac, for example, this year 
had a spread of about $60 between 
comparable six and eight, the lat- 
ter giving 6 inches more wheelbase, 
added power, and such other extras 
as starterator, larger tires and the 
like. Spread between the Olds six 
and eight amounts to somewhat 
over $100. Ratio of sales on the 
Olds is about 4 to 1 in favor of the 
sixes; and on Pontiac about 3 to 1 
in favor of the sixes. 

The fact that both the Olds and 
Pontiac eights are so close to the 
lowest-priced Buick as far as price 
is concerned is probably a leading 





factor in the decision to drop these 
straight-eights for 1939. 


@ RESULTS of national used car 
exchange week generally have been 
all that was expected. J. R. Davis, 
of Ford, characterized the drive as a 
“big success,’ Ford dealers moving 
34,000 used cars in the first half of 
the campaign. M. M. Gilman, of 
Packard, reported “satisfactory re- 
sults.” Courtney Johnson of Nash 
noted “a substantial upturn in 
sales.” W.S. Knudsen, General Mo- 
tors, said GM dealers experienced 
“lively interest and _ substantial 
sales.” 

At least the automobile dealers of 
the nation have been put in a much 
healthier condition as a result of the 
$1,250,000 dose of advertising tonic, 
and should now be in better shape 
to move forward with new car sales. 
Used car stocks everywhere have 
been slashed sharply, and the in- 
ventory of cash tied up in these 
cars appreciably lowered. 


@ NASH is understood to be mak- 
ing further steps toward concen- 
trating its activities. in the Detroit 
district. One report has the com- 
pany interested in a new plant site 
in the vicinity of Plymouth, Mich. 
Another concerns the proposal to 
establish a new gray iron foundry 
in Detroit. Still another connects 
the company with Graham here, the 
latter’s assembly lines currently be- 
ing down pending attempts to raise 
additional financing. 

Nash probably could make a pro- 
fitable deal for the Hupmobile prop- 
erties in Detroit inasmuch as the 
Hupp plant appears to have become 
embedded in a recession morass from 
which emergence is problematical. 

Final folding of the Pierce-Ar- 
row plant in Buffalo appeared cer- 
tain following announcement of an 
auction sale of standard tools to be 
held March 22. This machinery is 
carried on the company’s books at 
$200,000. Plan to revive the Pierce 
plant with an injection of $12,000,000 
new capital died with the business 
recession. 

Looking back over the years, hun- 
dreds of once-great names in motor- 
dom have one-by-one dropped from 
existence until today less than a 
score of companies survive. The 
battle is a tough one, and the road 
to profitable automobile manufac- 
turing is becoming no smoother. 
Well-informed observers, looking 
ahead a few years, can see four, or 
at the most five, companies com- 
prising the automobile industry in 
this country. Many would like to 
see the welding together of a fourth 
large interest, made up possibly of 
Studebaker, Hudson, Nash, Willys 
and some of the truck companies. 
They claim it would stimulate pres- 
ent competition and in the long run 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—continued 


make for better automobiles at still 
lower cost. 

Two additional probabilities for 
1939 models: Headlamps recessed 
into front fenders on Nash and 
Chrysler lines; Chevrolet switching 
from the enclosed Dubonnet type of 
independent front spring suspension 
to the parallelogram type of front 
axle with open coil springs. 

Recent closing of orders for $150,- 
000 worth of high-speed steel tools 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1936 ¥1937 1938 
Jan. 377,244 399,186 228,074 
Feb. .. . 800,810 383,900 *990.000 
March 438,943 519,022 
April 527,625 553,231 
May... 480,518 540,377 
June... 469,368 521,153 
July. 451,206 456,909 
Aus: ..... @iaeo4 405,072 
Sept. 139,820 175,630 
Oct. ...... 230,049 337,979 
Nov. : 405,799 376,629 
Dec. 518,958 346,886 


Year 4,616,274 5,015,974 
*Preliminary. 
+1937 figures revised. 

Week ended 


Feb. 19 2 59,100 
Feb. 26 56,977 


March 5 54,440 
March 12 57,438 
57,955 


March 19 
Week ended 


Mar. 19 Mar. 12 
General Motors 23,860 24,500 
Chrysler 12,975 13,475 
Ford ; 12,560 12,060 
All others 8,160 7,403 





and $50,000 worth of dies by one of 
the automobile companies has 
brightened the outlook for early 
receipt of new model business. 

Bank of Ford 85-horsepower en- 
gines is now reported to be at the 
lowest level since 1933, reflecting 
the unexpected swing of public fa- 
vor to the Ford deluxe model in 
comparison with last year. 

Floats of manufactured parts on 
next year’s models are going to be 
cut down appreciably from the high 
level unavoidably encountered this 
year. Production chiefs are now 
talking about a 10-days’ float instead 
of three weeks to three months. 

Rumblings of labor discord were 
heard again last week as_ 2500 
paraded around Chevrolet Gear & 
Axle plant in Detroit in protest over 
hourly-rated foremen doing machine 
work formerly done by union men, 
while in Flint a dispute over the 
number of shop committeemen the 





UAW was entitled to in Fisher Body 
No. 1 plant closed the division for 
an hour. Later the dispute at the 
Fisher F'lint plant spread to the 
Buick plant, with the result that both 
Buick and Fisher closed entirely for 
one week. They plan to resume op- 
erations March 23. All suppliers 
have been notified to hold up ship- 
ments one week to ten days. 
Negotiations between the UAW 
and Chrysler Corp. officials have 
been in process for the past two 
weeks, both parties seeking to work 
out a new labor contract to succeed 
the present agreement which ex- 
pires March 31. The UAW is in- 
sisting upon the right to represent 
Chrysler office employes. The cor- 
poration has 8000 office employes, 
2000 at the Highland Park general 
offices; of the latter group the UAW 
claims 90 per cent are members. 
It is unlikely the corporation will 
accede to these demands. Chrysler 
office help until recently has been 
on a four-day week, with consequent 
reduction in salaries, but now has 
returned to full time but with a re- 
duction in the salary level. 


New DeSoto Convertible 


Production of a new convertible 
coupe has been started by De Soto, 
featuring a double frame construc- 
tion for extra rigidity. Elimination 
of the added strength provided by a 
steel top has required the use of an 
additional built-in frame mounted on 
top of the chassis frame. 

Dodge has expanded its line with 
addition of two 132-inch wheelbase 
7-passenger sedans. 

“The leg-irons must be taken off 
the nation’s productive forces; the 
stigma of ‘social enemy’ must be 
publicly erased from the brow of 
American enterprise; prescriptive 
regulations must be totally ex- 
punged and ...we may regain the 
momentum of 1937 and may yet 
take the year 1938 out of the column 
of retreat and set it in the column 
of advance,” declared W. J. Came- 
ron of the Ford Motor Co. in a 
recent radio address on the subject 
of “What Stopped Business?” 


Will Spend $300,000 
At Zanesville, O., Plant 


@ American Rolling Mill Co. wili 
spend $300,000 in improvements at 
its Zanesville, O., division, Calvin 
Verity, executive vice president, an- 
nounced last week. Improvements 
will include installation of two con- 
tinuous furnaces, a new three-high 
mill, and extension of an existing 
building to house the new mill. Work 
will start immediately. 

These improvements are part of 
the company’s $11,000,000 program 
authorized in 1937. Part of the pro- 
gram has been completed and much 
of the remainder is under way. 
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WASHINGTON 
@ HEARINGS were begun fast 
week by the senate finance commit- 
tee on the new revenue bill recently 
passed by the house. There is every 
indication the senate proposes to be 
more considerate of industry than 
was the house. Many members of 
the house felt that body did not 
move far enough in relieving busi 
ness of taxes but they were not suf- 
ficiently numerous. 

Encouragement of new _ invest- 
ments and the melting of frozen 
credits is proposed by Senator Pat 
Harrison, Mississippi, chairman of 
the powerful finance committee hav- 
ing charge of revenue matters in 
the upper house. 

Before the hearings Senator Har 
rison declared that the undistribut 
ed profits tax should be killed in its 
entirety. 

“While the house retained only 
the skeleton of the undistributed 
profits tax,” he said, “the remains 
will haunt business, and its com- 
plete removal and return to a suf- 
ficient flat corporation tax is pref- 
erable. It is simpler and more un- 
derstandable.” 


Fight for Profits Tax 


He declared also that the capital 
gains provisions which the house 
approved should be revamped to 
substitute a flat rate for the present 
Sliding scale. 

Administration leaders were ex- 
pected generally to fight abandon- 
ment of the principle of the undis- 
tributed profits tax, which many 
business spokesmen have blamed 
for the current economic slump. The 
house bill, which must be acted 
upon by the senate before it can 
become law, would modify this levy 
substantially but retain its principle 
for corporations making net in- 
comes in excess of $25,000 a year. 

Senator Harrison also mentioned 
the possibility of broadening the 
tax base to bring new taxpayers 
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under the income levy, and of cut 
ting some of the surtax rates on 
higher bracket individual incomes. 

“If I interpret the sentiment of 
the senate correctly, it desires to do 
justice and give encouragement to 
business in every provision of the 
pending tax bill, within government 
revenue requirements. I Know that 
is the sentiment of the finance com- 
mittee. So far as I am concerned, 
whatever influence I may possess, 
as chairman of the committee, I 
shall exert toward raising the re- 
quired revenue, removing some com 
plicated provisions, and, as far as 
possible, restoring confidence’ to 
business. 

“If we can improve the capital 
gains provisions of the house bill, 
by taking capital gains out of the 
general income provisions and ap- 
plying a flat rate of about 15 per 
cent on all capital gains from sales 
of property held over one or two 
years, it will, in my opinion, en- 
courage new investment and melt 
much frozen credit. 

“IT shall make an_ effort’ to 
strengthen section 102 of the pres- 
ent law, imposing a penalty upon 
the unreasonable accumulation of 
reserves for the purpose of evading 
taxation. 

“IT do not Know whether it is pos 
sible to be done, and I can give no 
one any encouragement that it will 
be done; but if I could write the 
tax bill at this time, I would reduce 
some of the high surtax rates. Tax 
laws should be written for revenue 
purposes; and when the surtaxes 
are as high as they are now, the 
treasury observes diminishing re 
turns, and realizes less revenue. 

“T have come to the conclusion 
that if we are forced to continue an 
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exceptional spending policy, that 
the income tax base should be 
broader, resulting in an increased 
tax consciousness upon the part of 
the people. I have a conviction, if 
there is a sit-down strike upon the 
part of capital because of fear o1 
the uncertainties of investment, that 
we should break it up, if possible, 
and that effective work should be 
done toward removing some of the 
barriers that are checking the flow 
of capital and credit into new in- 
vestments and new industries.” 


LICENSE BILL CALLED 
INOPPORTUNE, DESTRUCTIVE 


The National Association of Man 
ufacturers has analyzed the revised 
Borah-O’Mahoney bill to license in- 
dustry and in a statement last week 
called it “an amazing example of in- 
opportune and destructive legisla 
tion.” 

The association calls attention to 
the fact that at present business is 
uncertain enough without threats of 
new legislation which would compel 
thousands of concerns to reorganize 
and to agree irrevocably to live in 
a strait-jacket. 

The association says: “This seems 
to embody nearly all of the regula 
tory ideas that have been imagined. 
It is an amazing example of inop 
portune and destructive legislation.” 

John Harrington, counsel for the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ association, 
appearing before a subcommittee of 
the senate judiciary committee on 
the industrial licensing bill, stated 
that Illinois industry is “frightened 
by the bill” not because it is direct 
ed at monopoly or specific trade 
practices but “because of the bu 
reaucratic regulation of all business 
which it imposes.” Mr. Harrington 
said that “even if political influence 
could be eradicated, our objections 
would remain.” 

Under the bill, Mr. Harrington de- 
clared: “The regulation of the pro- 
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duction and distribution of commod- 
ities is placed in the hands of a gov- 
ernment agency to bring about re- 
distribution of economic wealth and 
power.” 

The bill would require most cor- 
porations engaged in interstate busi- 
ness and some others to obtain a 
federal license, revokable for cer- 
tain trade practice violations. 

W. J. Ballinger, chief economist 
of the federal trade commission, ap- 
pearing last week before a subcom- 
mittee of the senate judiciary com- 
mittee in connection with the Borah- 
O’Mahoney bill, said that enforce- 
ment of anti-trust laws “has been 
sporadic and more political than 
legal and economic.” 

He said that if government attor- 
neys had emphasized the economic 
effects of monopoly they might have 
won more anti-trust cases. Ballin- 
ger also testified that in his opinion 
many anti-trust cases “have _ not 
been properly presented to the Su- 
preme Court.” 


FREIGHT DECISION MAY 
CHANGE ICC PROCEDURE 


The report in Washington last 
week in connection with ex parte 
123, the freight rate increase case, 
was that the decision was satisfac- 
tory neither to the commission, the 
railroads nor the public. it is being 
freely predicted among those who 
have followed the commission for 
many years that this decision may 
result in a change of procedure. It 
is believed the commission in the 
future will entirely do away with 
ex parte proceedings. 

The talk here is that the decision 
was just a shot in the dark, but it 
is definitely said that the adminis- 
tration did not have any influence in 
the commission’s decision. It is well 
known that members of this com- 
mission are exceedingly jealous of 
their prerogatives and apparently 
would not allow dictation. 


TRADE COMMISSION GIVEN 
WIDER BUSINESS CONTROL 


After a great deal of delay the 
senate last week adopted the con- 
ference report on the Wheeler-Lea 
bill, which amends the federal trade 
commission act by giving that com- 
mission considerable more scope and 
power. 

The bill has not yet been signed 
by the President but it is known that 
the administration has no opposi- 
tion to it. The bill gives the com- 
mission power to issue complaints 
for any acts in commerce which it 
deems unfair and deceptive without 
having to prove, as formerly, their 
effect in competition. It provides a 
civil penalty of $5000 for each viola- 
tion of a final order of the commis- 
sion under section 5. 

The commission, under the new 
act, may issue a complaint without 
waiting, as previously, for action to 
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Capital Subpoenas Keep 
Business Men on String 


@ Some interesting facts have 
just come to light in connection 
with subpoenas’ issued’ from 
Washington for business men and 
industrialists. It became known 
at the “Civil Liberties” hearings 
last week before the special La- 
Follette senatorial committee that 
2044 subpoenas have been issued 
for industrialists. 

The significance of this is that 
after a witness has appeared be- 
fore the committee he is still kept 
under subpoena and does _ not 
know when he will be called upon 
to appear again. This is causing 
considerable inconvenience and 
uncertainty. 

In addition, similar conditions 
are said to exist with respect to 
other committees, and particular- 
ly the national labor relations 
board. It is reliably reported that 
in the last four years literally 
hundreds of business men have 
been “held” to appear when want- 
ed. It is the same, lawyers who 
have looked into the situation say, 
as though a witness called by a 
court were never excused. 





be initiated by an interested party. 
It is no longer necessary, the act 
provides, for the commission to con- 
sider and prove the competitive ef- 
fect of the acts complained of, but 
may proceed to issue a complaint 
for any act which it deems unfair 
and deceptive, regardless of its com- 
petitive effect. 


PLANS MORE POWER FOR 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Hearings will begin March 21 in 
connection with a bill introduced by 
Senator Wagner, New York, to en- 
large the scope of the national labor 
relations board. 

In this connection a report has 
just been prepared by a committee 
of the United States chamber of 
commerce in which it advocates fun- 
damental changes in the labor act 
to make it more equitable for all 
parties. This report has been sub- 
mitted to a sub-committee of the 
senate committee on education and 
labor, which will be in charge of 
the hearings. 

A thorough investigation of the 
administration of the labor relations 
act is recommended by the national 
chamber’s report before any con- 
gressional action is taken dealing 
with the Wagner amendments. The 
report suggests also that if the act 
is to be continued in operation it 
should include provisions for pro- 
tecting employes against interfer- 
ence in the exercise of their rights 
of self-organization, not only by em- 
ployers but by others. 

Senator Wagner’s bill would re- 


quire recipients of government con- 
tracts and of loans of federal funds 
to comply with all the orders and 
decisions of the labor relations 
board, whether or not the firms 
concerned are now subject to the 
labor relations act. 

For the purposes of the bill the 
board’s decisions would be final and 
conclusive. Upon finding a viola- 
tion of the labor relations act, the 
board could authorize the cancella- 
tion of contracts and of loans and 
could prevent violators from obtain- 
ing government contracts and apply- 
ing for further loans until it recom- 
mended otherwise. 


LABOR LEAGUE PRESSES 
FOR WAGE-HOUR BILL 


Labor’s non-partisan league, of 
which E. L. Oliver is executive vice 
president and spokesman, is again 
hammering at members of congress 
and last week blamed the current 
business recession on delay in pass- 
ing a wages and hours bill. In this 
connection he sent a letter to all 
of the members of congress. 

“Every day of delay in enactment 
by congress of legislation placing 
a floor below wages and a ceiling 
above hours deepens the current 
business slump,” Oliver said. 

“When minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour standards are fixed by 
law, removing the possibility of 
price cuts through further drastic 
slashing of wages and lengthening 
of hours, a normal buying program 
will be adopted.” 

Oliver’s letter hailed the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee of the la- 
bor committee to draft a bill within 
two weeks as “the most encourag- 
ing development on capitol hill in 
this session of congress.” The let- 
ter also pledged full support. 


HEAVY EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


The department of commerce has 
just made public a computation of 
figures showing our import and ex- 
port trade with Japan. 

The department states that iron 
and steel scrap and tin scrap in- 
creased in 1937 in value to $39,278,- 
000 from $14,177,000 in the previous 
year with an equally large increase 
in tonnage. 

This gain, with smaller increases 
in exports of wire rods, tin plate 
and terneplate, etc., brought the to- 
tal exports of metals and manufac- 
tures, except machinery and_ ve- 
hicles, in 1937 to a value of $104,- 
423,000 compared with $28,842,000 
in 1936. 

The department’s figures show 
also that shipments of American 
machinery and vehicles to Japan 
assumed large proportions and were 
valued at $34,202,000 compared with 
$20,459,000 in 1936. Power-driven 
metalworking machinery accounted 
for most of the increase, although 
automobiles and trucks registered 
slight gains. 
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EDITORIAL 


Steel Industry Develops New Outlets 


As Continuous Mills Increase Capacity 


@ SOME of the recently completed con- 
tinuous strip mills are impressive addi- 
tions to the steel industry’s rolling ca- 
pacity. That just placed in operation, the 
98-inch continuous mill at Cleveland, has 
maximum delivery speed of 2121 feet pet 
minute in the hot mill. It can roll all fin- 
ished widths from 30 to 94 inches and all 
finished thicknesses from 18-gage strip to 
14-inch plate. The cold mill is designed 
to handle single coils, by welding, weigh- 
ing up to 12% tons each. The new mill 
has nominal rated capacity of 840,000 
gross tons a year. 

First of these mills was built in 1926 
and four more were under construction a 
year later. Despite anxieties as to where 
enough business could be had to satisfy 
their great capacity their construction has 
proceeded steadily. Today they are 26 in 
number and have total capacity of about 
12,600,000 gross tons per year. 

Business for these mills has come from 
the automobile, electric refrigeration cab- 
inet, furniture and many other industries. 
Many products formerly made of other ma- 
terials are being made of strip steel. The 
story of the development of strip steel to 
fit some of these applications is an epic. 


Problems of Adapting to New 
Uses Are Met By Research 


A good example is found in the case of 
tin plate. At the start considerable dif- 
ficulty was encountered in attempting to 
utilize cold rolled strip steel in lieu of 
the black plate rolled on hot mills. The 
cold rolled strip was too ductile for use 
in can bodies. By control of the skin pass 
and other means the characteristics now 
can be governed so that cold rolled tin 


plate retains enough ductility for use in 
can ends while at the same time being 
sufficiently stiff for can bodies. It is esti- 
mated that some 50 per cent of the tin 
plate now is made from cold reduced strip 
and this percentage is increasing. 

A recent development yields surfaces, 
plain or galvanized, to which paints ad- 
here more tenaciously. Continuous galvan- 
izing pf:cold strip now is in its beginning. 
One mill is coating cold rolled strip con- 
tinuously with aluminum. In process of 
development is the production of cold re- 
duced tin plate by continuous electrotin- 
ning. Various studies to furnish strip 
steel which will be more useful to con- 
sumers are in an advanced state. Included 
are various prefinished types of strip in 
coiled or sheared form. The study of non- 
resonant steel construction has made much 
progress from both the design and metal- 
lurgical standpoints. 


Industry Becomes Sales Minded 
And Searches out Wider Fields 


Not many years ago the steel industry 
was criticized because it was not “sales 
minded.” This criticism no longer is val- 
id, as attested by the steel industry’s pres- 
ent aggressive promotional and research 
work. The continuous mills, with their 
enormous overhead expenses and the driv- 
ing necessity of providing business for 
them, have contributed notably toward 
making the steel industry sales-minded. 
Now that more of these great mills cry 
for tonnage, there can be no let-up in this 
drive to create new business. The result 
is bound to be a continuous expansion in 
the use of steel for new as well as exist- 
ing products. 
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THE BUSINESS 


Index of Industrial Activity Shows Modest Gain 


i 
@ INDUSTRIAL activity in the iron, steel and metal March 5 to 57,438 units in the week ended March 12. 
working industries, as reflected in STEEL’s index, regis- It is too early to note any tangible effect of the recent at- 
tered a moderate gain of 0.8 point to 70.9 per cent in tempt of auto builders to clear up the used car situation, 
the week ended March 12. The recent advance was _ but it is generally felt that dealers are now in a much 
due to the appearance of mildly favorable seasonal fac- more liquid position and this should soon be reflected 
tors which exerted a slight upward movement in three’ in a gradual upward movement in weekly auto produc- 
of the four barometers of which STEEL’s index is com- _ tion. 
posed. Revenue freight car loadings showed a further en- | 
Steelworks operations reversed the downward move- couraging gain to approximately 563,000 cars in the 
ment which had continued since the week ended Feb. week ending March 12, following the rather sharp in- 
19 by gaining 0.5 points to 30.0 per cent in the week crease of 40,886 cars in the preceding week. The recent 
ended March 12. Further moderate improvement in action on the petition of the roads for a rate increase, 
the rate of steelmaking is indicated. while disappointing to the carriers, is expected to result 
Auto output advanced from 54,440 in the week ended in the release of some buying orders. i 
; 
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1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
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*Preliminary. tRevised. 
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Key: 1. U. S. Bureau of Labor’s Index of all Commodity Wholesale Prices. 2. Automobile Production in United States and Can- 
ada, compiled by U. S. Department of Commerce. 3. Average Daily Steel Ingot Output, compiled by American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 4, Average Daily Pig Iron Output, compiled by STEEL. 5. Building Construction, Contract Awards in 37 States, com- 
piled by F. W. Dodge Corp. 6. Railroad Earnings, Net Operating Income for Class I Roads, compiled by Bureau of Railroad Eco- 
nomics. 7 and 9. Iron and Steel Foreign Trade, reported by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 8. Shipments of Fin- 
ished Steel, United States Steel Corp. 10 and 11. Foreign Trade, Value of Exports and Imports, reported by Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 12. Index of Industrial Production (adjusted for seasonal variation: average 1923-25=—100) computed by 
Federal Reserve Board. 13. Blast Furnace Production Rate, compiled by STEEL. 14. Index of Foundry Equipment Orders (Av- 
erage 1922-24—100), compiled by American Foundry Equipment association. 15. Index of Machine Too] Orders (Three-month mov- 
ing average; average monthly shipments 1926=100), compiled by National Machine Tool Builders association. 16. Railroad 
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@ A COLOSSUS in an industry 
where’ gigantic machinery’ and 
equipment are not uncommon, Re- 
public Steel Corp.’s new 98-inch 
strip mill at Cleveland embodies 
recent improvements and develop- 
ments in lubrication, hydraulics, 
welding, design of bearings and 
electrical control. Too, emphasis has 
been placed on latest advanced plant 
management practices and_ tech- 


niques for efficient materials hand- 
ling, metallurgical control, co-ordina- 


98-Inch Strip Mill 





Hot mill delivers up to 2121 feet per minute, 
rolling from 30 to 94 inches wide and 18 


gage to 


15-inch thick. The cold mill will 


deliver coils weighing up to 12! tons each 


tion of mill operations, and establish- 
ment of safe, healthful working 
conditions. 

Maximum delivery speed of the 
hot mill is 2121 feet per minute. 
It can roll all finished widths from 
30 to 94 inches and all finished thick- 
nesses from 18-gage strip to ‘2-inch 
plate. Plant has a nominal rated 
capacity of 70,000 gross tons per 
month. 

Mill is 
miles from_ the 


located on 182 acres Six 
mouth of the 










































Steel entering 
finishing  scale- 
breaker. Control 
pulpit on top of 
unit with screw- 
down motors. 
First finishing 
stand is on right 


This is Part I describing Republic 
Steel Corp.'s new cer 


tinuous strip 


mill installation at ( eland. This 
section descrikes units comprising 
the hot mill. Part II, dealing with 
the cold mill and auxiliary equip- 
ment, will be pr ted next wer 


Cuyahoga river. In moving the 
river to make way for the mill, 
more than 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
dirt were excavated. More than 
19,000 concrete piles averaging 40 
feet in length were driven into the 
new fill and 120,000 cubic yards of 
concrete were poured to provide a 
foundation for superstructure and 
heavy mill equipment. 

The two main structures actually 
consist of a total of nine large 
buildings. Other structures include 
an office building with testing and 
metallurgical laboratories, welfare 
building with shower and dressing 
machine 


room accommodations, 
shop, carpenter shop and pump 
house. Albert Kahn Inc., Detroit, 


designed the plant. 

Location of all machines and 
equipment in the 21 acres of build- 
ings is worked out for a continuous 
flow without backtracking. Mak- 
ing ‘tailor-made’ products to meet 
particular specifications received 
special attention. Despite the fact 
that the mill is geared to high-speed 
production of nearly a million tons 
per year, it is designed efficiently 
to turn out relatively small orders 
of specially processed steel. 

Slabs for the new strip mill come 
from Republic’s nearby Corrigan, 
McKinney plant which has been en- 
larged and improved. One of the 
four blast furnaces at this plant 
was increased to 1,000-ton capacity 
to provide additional pig iron, and 
eight soaking pits were entirely 
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rebuilt. A 40-inch blooming mill at 
the Corrigan, McKinney plant was 
replaced by a 44-inch mill. Two 
large slab storage buildings were 
erected, one 623 x 98 feet at Corri- 
gan, McKinney, and the other 576 
x 105 feet at the new strip mill. 
This latter alone stores 30,000 tons 
of slabs. 

Slabs are charged cold and heated 
to about 2350 degrees Fahr. in a 
battery of three end-charged, end- 
discharged, zone-controlled,  triple- 
fired, continuous furnaces equipped 
with refractory tile recuperators. 
Maximum size slab is 48 x 6 inches 
by 16 feet. Slabs less than 9 feet 
long are charged in double rows 
each of which can be controlled 
independently. Maximum heating 
capacity of each furnace is 50 gross 
tons per hour. 

Effective inside heating area of 
each furnace is 80 x 18 feet. Each 
furnace has a primary and a 
secondary heating zone. In_ the 
former, slabs move on water-cooled 
skids and are fired by six gas burn- 
ers above and six below the slab 
line. In the latter, or soaking zone, 
slabs move on a_ special plastic 


chrome floor and are fired above the 
hearth Jevel only, with eight gas 
burners. Heating to rolling tem- 
perature is completed in soaking 
zone and heat within the steel is 
equalized. Thus any cold or black 
spots formed on slabs where they 
rest on skids in the primary. zone 
are eliminated. 


Fans Supply Air 


Air at about 800 degrees Fahr., 
required for combustion, is sup 
plied from two refractory tile re- 
cuperators by exhaust fans con 
nected to 50-horsepower, alternat- 
ing-current motors. Capacity is 
45,000 cubic feet per minute when 
handling air at 800 degrees Fahr. 
against a 2’2-inch static pressure. 

Fuel used is natural gas at 1000 
B.t.u.’s, coke oven gas at 500 B.t.u.’s, 
or a mixture of coke oven gas and 
blast furnace gas at 300 B.t.u.’s. 
Continuous heating from  atmos- 
pheric temperature to 2350 degrees 
Fahr. requires about — 1,650,000 
B.t.u.’s per gross ton of steel. Elec- 
tric pyrometers automatically regu- 
late flow of fuel gas. 

Hearth in the primary zone is 





Huge counterweight is used to 
balance roll weight when changing 
rolls at one of the finishing stands 


constructed of 12 inches of No. 1 
grade brick and 5 inches of insulat 
ing brick; soaking zone uses 4% 
inches of plastic chrome material 
backed with 7‘ inches of No. 1 
firebrick and 10 inches of insulat- 
ing brick. Furnace side walls are 
19 inches thick. Furnace roofs are 
of flat, suspended-arch construction. 
Each furnace is equipped with a 
brick-lined flue and steel stack 125 
feet high. 

A tabular description of the hot 
mill including the two _= sceale- 
breakers, the broadside mill, and the 
three roughing and six finishing 
stands is shown in the table at top 
of page 38. Main motors driving 
each of the mills, rolls and screw 
down motors are described in this 
table, and gear ratio, roll speed and 
strip speed of each stand as well 
as distances between stands are 
given. 

Slabs, discharged at about 
degrees Fahr., are brought up to 
the hot mill over a 118-foot delivery 
table consisting of 59 cast steel 
rollers, 14 inches in diameter driven 
by three 50-horsepower direct-cur- 
rent motors. Roughing scalebreaker 
is designed for a 15 per cent re- 
duction of slabs, enough to crack 
scale which is removed by a water 
spray under a pressure of 1200 
pounds per square inch. 

3roadside mill work rolls are 
special alloy steel. Back-up rolls 
weigh 50 tons each. Slabs may be 
passed straight through or slabs 
up to 8 feet long may be turned 
90 degrees and rolled broadside fo1 
spreading to a greater width. A 
slab turner driven by a 25 horse 
power direct-current motor is pro 


2350 


Hot mill motor room with 4500- 

horsepower finishing mill motors 

at left and 6000-kilowatt motor- 
generator sets at right 
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HOT MILL 


Roughing scale 
breakel 
Broadside mill 


No. 2 Roughing 
stand 

No. 3 Roughing 
stand 

No. 4 Roughing 
stand 

Finishing 
breake! 


scale- 


No. 5 Finishing 
stand 

No. 6 Finishing 
stand 

No. 7 Finishing 
stand 

No. 8 Finishing 
stand 

No. 9 Finishing 
stand 

No. 10 Finishing 
stand 


COLD MILL 
First stand 
Second stand 
Third stand 


These are 
Direct drive. 


of rolls 


Number 


2-high 
4-high 
4-high 
i-high 
1-high 
2-high 
i-high 
i-high 
1-high 
4-high 


4-high 


4-high 


t-high 
1-high 


4-high 


alternating-current 





motors; 


other 


Tabular Description of Principal Mills 


Rolls Main Drive Motors 
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main drive and all screw-down 


motors 


Screwdown Motors 
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vided on each 


| , . . 
| Next unit is 


tion of a 
10 feet long. 
horsepower, 


lution 


t's 
—. 


y 


slab 6 
Main 


side 
A motor-operated 
sures proper entry of slabs. 
a slab 


out slab for further rolling. 
a 7-inch stroke for 3-inch penetra- 
inches thick 
drive is a 
direct-current 

Gear ratio is 100 to 1. A crank revo- 
takes 12 seconds. 
| ducer, 55 feet in length, is cast steel 


of 


slab pusher 


the stand. 


as- 


reducer to 
true up slab edges and to flatten 


It has 
and 
500- 


motor. 


Slab re- 


with forged tension bars. 
The three roughing and six finish- 


ing stands are identical. All are 
closed-top stands 29’ feet high and 
22’ feet wide at top, standing on 
cast steel bed plates 9 feet 1 inch 
below mill floor. Housing windows 
are 61 inches by 17 feet 2 inches 
with posts 30 inches square. Their 
pass line elevation varies less than 
0.004-inch. 
Chromium-vanadium 
is used throughout mill for all 
pinions and spindles. Back-up rolls 
are interchangeable, being alike for 
all nine stands. Work rolls are of 
cast steel but of three different 


alloy steel 


degrees of hardness. For the three 
roughing stands they are nickel 
grain cast steel with hardness 63 
to 65 brinell, for first four finishing 
stands nickel grain cast steel with 
hardness 68 to 72, and for the last 
two finishing stands, special process 


cast steel with hardness not less 
than 8&0. 
Roll assemblies in all stands are 


balanced hydraulically at all times. 
Oil-hydraulic pressure of 1500 
pounds is maintained in two _ inde- 
pendent systems, one each _ for 
roughing and finishing stands. Each 
system consists of a 6-inch hydraulic 
accumulator, a 5-horsepower,  al- 
ternating-current motor and a 4.15 
gallon-per-minute pump. Work rolls 
are changed, with C-hooks, using 
the work roll balance cylinders on 
1500 pounds pressure to assist in 
lifting back-up roll assembly. Con- 
trol balance is so arranged that any 
single work or back-up roll in any 
mill can be removed without affect- 
ing pressure on any other roll. 
Two motors on top of each hous- 
ing operate screwdowns, except on 
roughing scalebreaker and_ broad- 
side mill where there is only one. 


Hot mill runout table is equipped 

with water spray cooling curtains 

and 278 identical motors to drive 
table rollers 
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Both motors of each unit are inter- 
locked by a magnetic clutch. Each 
motor is connected with a cam type 
limit switch and each screwdown 
is provided with selsyn_ transmit- 
ters and receivers for indication and 
remote control. 

Attached to entry side of each 
roughing stand is a top driven 
vertical edger for controlling width 
of strip and giving edges the re- 
quired roll finish. Edgers have a 
range from 32 to 98 inches and 
consist of tapered chilled rolls, 24 
inches in diameter at bottom with 
a working length of 8 inches. Each 


edger is driven by a 200-horsepower 


direct-current motor. Edger roll 
speed is synchronized with main 
roll speed through the same contro! 


system. Between each edger and 
roughing stand, hydraulic sprays 
remove scale which may _ have 


formed while in the roughing train. 
First two roughing stands have 


double reduction drives with  fly- 
wheels mounted on motor pinion 
shafts. Third roughing stand and 


first four finishing stands have 
single reduction drives. Last two 
finishing stands have motors con- 
nected directly to pinion § stands. 
Roughing stands are driven by 
wound rotor motors. Because strip 
may be in all six finishing stands 
at one time, finishing stand motors 
are variable speed, direct-current 
with vernier adjustments. 


Slab Temperatures Recorded 


As seen from the table, distance 
between roughing stands is suf 
ficient to prevent the lengthening 
slab from being in more than one 
stand at a time. The 145-foot delay 
table following roughing’ stands 
consists of two sections of 22 cast 
iron hollow rollers 14 inches’ in 
diameter cooled by general service 
water sprays under the rollers. 
Table is driven by two 55-horse 
power, direct-current motors, pro- 
ducing speeds from 100 to 400 feet 
per minute on table surface. 

Slab temperature at delay table 
is carefully watched by the opera- 
tor, who has a large automatic 
visual indicator directly before him. 
Slab temperature as it is rolled is 
measured by rayo-tube_ electrical 
temperature recorders, which make 
a permanent, continuous record of 
temperature of each slab at four 
different points on hot mill, at 
broadside mill, delay table, last fin- 
ishing stand, and at either the coiler, 


Inside coiling pit below hot mill 

runout table. Here strip up to 94 

inches in width is rolled into coils 

and sent by continuous conveyor 

to pickling lines or hot mill finish- 
ing department 


if strip is being rolled, or at the 
end piler, if plate is being rolled. 

Finishing scalebreaker has a 3 
x 7-foot window opening. Maximum 
opening between rolls is 6 inches. 
A double spray of water under 1200 
pounds pressure removes scale be 
fore slab passes into finishing train. 
As an extra precaution against scale 
and dirt in finish rolling, a jet of 
steam is played across the steel at 
each finishing stand. 

Flying shear for cropping sheets 
is located 13 feet after the last 
finishing stand. It has a novel ar- 
rangement for catching front crop. 
Bottom drum of shear is eccentric, 
causing the front crop automatically 
to drop by gravity into a chute 
located just beyond the knife. Two 
sets of drums are used, one cuts 
strip into any length from 13 to 
27 feet and the other from 28 to 
90 feet. Knife pressure is 540,000 
pounds, sufficient to shear ‘2-inch 
plate. Shear is synchronized with 
last finishing stand and is driven 
by two 250-horsepower direct 
current motors. 


High-Speed Coilers 


Two hot coilers, 351 feet from the 
flying shear, roll up to ‘s-inch strip 
and will take coils that weigh 375 
pounds per inch of width. Maximum 
coils rolled have an outside di- 
ameter of 44 inches and weigh 
12,500 pounds. Each coiler consists 
of seven coiling rolls and two pinch 
rolls, individually motor driven and 
mounted in heavy cast steel hous- 


ings below pass line of run-out 
table. Coilers are capable of han 
dling feed speeds from 971 up to 


2566 feet per minute. 
An air-operated gate feeds strip 
into reels and an_e air-operated 


pusher discharges the coil to un 





Here coils are 
marked, inspected and sent 
ground by conveyor to 
shipping 
Special provisions 
marring of coils. 


loaders. 


up-ended, 
under 
pickling, 
yr coil storage department 


prevent edge 


The heated slab runs through all 
stands, and is rolled into a coil 
almost a quarter of a mile from 
heating furnaces in as little as 240 
seconds. All stands are equipped 
with electrical roll-opening indica- 
tors which indicate in speed con 
trol pulpit as well as on the stands. 
table between flying 
consists of 
rollers 


Hot runout 
shear and the 
159 hollow, alloy cast iron 
with cast iron aprons between them. 
For 120 feet beyond the _ flying 
shear, water sprays cool the sheet. 

Beyond the coilers the hot runout 
table continues for another 262 feet 
with 119 more rollers, making total 
length to piler 613 feet. Rollers are 
driven by individual 4’2-horsepower, 
direct-current motors connected di 
rectly to roller shafts giving the 
table a top speed of 2350 feet per 
minute. This is the first mill ever 
designed to use direct-current mo 
tors for driving runout table rollers 
and coilers. These motors are sub 
divided into groups up to 60 o1 
more, and each group is supplied 
with power from aé_ direct-current 
generator with Ward-Leonard con- 
trol. Runout tables can be started 
from a dead accelerated to 
maximum speed and stopped, all in 
13 seconds. 

At end of hot mill runout table 
and directly in line with it is a 
depression type end piler for piling 
plate cut by the hot mill fiving 
shear. This piler, fed by pinch 
rolls, has a capacity of 10 tons and 
can take plate 27 feet long. 

(Concluded Next Week) 
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Selecting and Buying 


Machine Tools and Equipment 


@ HAS INDUSTRY solved the prob- 
lems of selecting and buying tools 
and equipment? Does the responsi- 
bility belong to the purchasing de- 
partment, master mechanic, tool en- 
gineer, process engineer, layout de- 
partment, time-study department, 
plant engineer, plant manager, or 
foreman? 

After many years of experience, 
industry has learned that responsi- 
bility belongs to many departments, 
each department having its special- 
ized function to perform in order 
that equipment and tools may be 
selected and purchased with the 
greatest amount of intelligence and 
knowledge. 

In selecting and purchasing equip- 
ment, the tool engineer, who is 
also known as a process engineer, 
is charged with the responsibility 
of planning the various operations 
necessary to produce the product; 
of selecting the one best method to 
adopt; of assigning the equipment 
required, together with the tools 
and other supplies necessary; and 
also the responsibility of eliminat- 
ing the various troubles and _ fail- 
ures which may occur in actual pro- 
duction or performance. 


Time Study Plays Part 


It is a function of the time-study 
department to determine proper 
speeds and feeds for each operation 
to be performed, as well as to de- 
termine the number of pieces to 
be produced by each tool before re- 
grinding becomes necessary. There- 
fore, in selecting and buying equip- 
ment, the time-study department is 
given the opportunity to determine 
feeds, speed and tool life, which 
later becomes an obligation to equal 
or exceed in actual performance; 
and from this information the time- 
study department will also measure 
the production to be expected from 
the proposed machines. 

Function of the layout depart- 
ment is to plan the location of ma- 
chines and equipment, so that the 
sequence of operations shown on 
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By EDWIN JOHNSON 
Manager of Cost Studies, 


Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit 


the process routing can be followed 
with the greatest economy. The size 
and weight of the equipment, special 
floors, ventilation problems, opera- 
tor’s position at the machine, and 
chip removal are all problems of 
the layout department. Therefore, 
best results require that the layout 
department aid in selecting the 
equipment. 

The plant engineer is responsible 
for all the electrical equipment used 
on the machines and therefore his 
standards should be observed in se- 
lecting and buying equipment. In- 
asmuch as he is responsible for the 
proper installation of both machin- 
ery and electrical apparatus, he 
must also be consulted in reference 
to various installation problems. 

The plant manager and his fore 
man are charged with the responsi 
bility of operating the equipment 





No industry spends more year in 
year out for new equipment than de 
And by the 


same token, no industry makes more 


automobile manufacturers. 


exacting demands on its new equi 

ment installations. The questior 
suggests itself: How does a large 
automobile plant set about to sele 

and buy the proper equipment? The 
many ramifications of this general 
query are thoroughly analyzed in the 
accompanying discussion presented 
before the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers in 
Detroit, March 10. Following Mr. 
Johnson's remarks are the viewpoint 
of three others intimately associated 
with the operation, buying and con 


struction of machinery 





selected, and of obtaining the re. 
sults for which it was intended, and 
therefore these individuals should 
be consulted. Quality, quantity, 
economy, safety, cleanliness and the 
elimination of the alibi between di- 
visions is a measure of machine 
satisfaction. 

Naturally the functions of the 
several departments just outlined 
are subject to variations in different 
plants; either combined or enlarged 
according to volume. The functions 
and procedure, however, will follow 
closely as outlined. 

The process engineer first deter- 
mines the proposed methods to be 
adopted, which might be termed a 
proposed line-up of operations show- 
ing the equipment to be used, either 
now available for use or to be pur- 
chased. 


Procedure on Quotations 


After obtaining the agreement of 
the master mechanic to this pro- 
posed line-up, the process engineer 
is now ready for quotations on the 
proposed new equipment. At this 
point contact with the equipment 
or machine tool representative is 
made directly by the process en- 
gineer or through a machine spe- 
cification engineer, who explains in 
detail the problems involved. The 
proposed line-up showing machin- 
ery which is required is then sub- 
mitted to each machine represen- 
tative. 

Generally, quotations for the new 
machinery may be handled in the 
following manner: 


a. All quotations for the proposed 
line-up must be submitted. 

b. Consider the quotation on any 
alternative line-up in part or 
entirely, which might be _par- 
ticularly suited to utilizing that 
particular machine design to 
its greatest advantage. 

With this information, the proc- 
ess engineer can compare and com- 
bine equipment now in his plant, 
as well as methods proposed by 
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So What 7 


As the world grows production-minded it becomes 
Kemp conscious. The Industrial Carburetor fol- 
lows the march of technology. Today, the sun 
never sets on hundred-per cent premixing, the 
contribution of Kemp of Baltimore to heat-treating 


efficiency and production control. 


For Instance 


In French Indo-China an oil company uses 
the Kemp Industrial Carburetor for oil cans 
that the natives esteem so highly for re- 
manufacture into homes and utensils. 


Sweating peons and toiling mules have 
dragged the Industrial Carburetor and 
Kemp flame-compression burners high up 
into the Andes where they are now busy 
at textile finishing. 


Newspapers in Panama and London enjoy 


So what? 


the stereotype melting economies that only 
the Industrial Carburetor and Kemp Im- 


mersion Melting can provide. 


In the ferrous and non-ferrous industries 
of Europe, in textile mills, in newspaper 
plants, in canneries ... and in the world- 
famous tin mills of Wales, where the Roman 
invaders opened up the earliest tin mines 
known, the Kemp Industrial Carburetor 
has become a key link in the production 


chain. 


So what can we do for you? If you use heat in your production, whether 
its bread, boots, bed springs or broadcloth, there's a place where the Indus- 
trial Carburetor can save you money. Let us send particulars on what Kemp 
is doing in your industry. Address The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing 
Company, 405 East Oliver Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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the best the market has to offer. 

These facts will enable him to de- 

termine a process on each plan; 

measure its advantages and disad- 
vantages; and eventually decide 
upon a method most suitable con- 
sidering every angle. 
Quotations Are Analyzed 

When the foregoing analysis is 
completed, the next step is to an- 
alyze the various quotations to de- 
termine the exact machinery to be 

specified. Some of the most im- 

portant characteristics are: 

1. General operation and charac- 
teristics of the machinery. 

2. Method of holding the piece. 

3. Number of pieces per setting. 

1. Tools proposed. 

5. Speeds and feeds. 

6. Feed mechanism. 

7, Electrical motors; speed; meth 
od of attaching to machinery. 

8. Other electrical equipment. 

9. Coolant, tanks, piping, pump, 
kind of coolant, oiling of ma- 

chinery. 

10. Method of cleaning fixture. 

11. Accessibility for tool change 

12. Machine repairs. 

13. Number of cutting tools. 

14. Probable down time of ma 
chine for tool changes. 

15. Safety features. 

16. Special tools or machinery re 
quired to grind the tools. 

17. Adaptability of machine for 
plant layout. 

18. Delivery. 

19. Price. 

20. Weight of machinery. 

21. Cycle of time of machine, o1 
sometimes called, “floor to 
floor production time.” 

22. Average hourly — production 
per hour, per shift, or per day. 

When these items have been an 
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alyzed and comparisons made of 
the various quotations submitted, a 
selection is made and the actual 
purchase requisition may be writ- 
ten, which should be approved by 
the master mechanic, process en- 
gineer, plant manager, foreman and 
plant engineer. It is then forwarded 
to the purchasing department to- 
gether with a copy of all quotations. 

The purchasing agent will deter- 
mine to his satisfaction the correct- 
ness of the requisition, and whether 
or not the order should be placed. 
His investigation will determine if 
the vendor’s price is acceptable, the 
delivery possible, if patent rights 
if any are satisfactory, if the finan- 
cial status of the vendor is accept- 
able, and in general, thoroughly 
audit any phase of the order he so 
desires. 

Upon a satisfactory completion of 
this investigation, the purchasing 
agent then places a purchase order 
with the vendor for the equipment 
quoted. The purchase order will 
state whether or not tools and fix- 
tures are ordered with the machin- 
ery. The vendor is then obligated 
to present his design in sufficient 
detail to be analyzed by the tool de- 
sign department, the process engi- 
neer and the master mechanic, who 
will either accept it or revise it to 
meet the conditions and results de- 
sired. 


Machinery Is Manufactured 


With this approval, the vendor 
may then proceed to finish the de- 
sign of the tools, fixtures, and the 
machine itself; and proceed to the 
actual making. 

Taking a hypothetical case of a 
purchaser receiving a machine in 
his plant, it is installed by plant 
engineering in the location deter- 
mined by plant layout, and op- 
erated at the speeds and feeds pre- 
determined by the time-study de- 
partment with the fixtures and tools 





agreed upon by the process engi- 
neer, with full expectations of the 
results originally planned. 

If the production supervisor is 
unable to equal the result planned, 
he is in a position to go to the ex. 
act department responsible, whose 
responsibility will be to correct the 
failure and obtain the results antici- 
pated. 

Ability of the vendor to work with 
the process engineer and the plant 
supervisor during the early life of 
a new machine is of paramount 
importance since these few months 
of operation will tend to prove 
whether a wise and profitable se- 
lection has been made. 


* * * i 


@ Prime consideration of providing 
power plants supplying high horse- 
power at low weight makes the 
machining problem a peculiar and 
important one in the aviation en- 
gine manufacturing industry, as 
contrasted with the needs of the 
automotive industry. Some of the 
special problems of the aviation 
companies were reviewed by P. W. 
3rown, general factory superin- 
tendent, Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., in presenting the 
shop viewpoint of the subject an- 
alyzed by Mr. Johnson. 

In selecting machining equipment, 
accuracy is the first consideration, 
with finish and speed of production 
secondary. Designs in the aviation 
industry rarely last beyond a year 
or two, so equipment must be suf- 
ficiently flexible to meet constantly 
changing specifications. 

High-grade materials and com- 
plex heat treatments only add to 
the machining problems in. this 
field, Mr. Brown pointed out. But 
he added that fortunately, the 
builders of machine tool equipment 
have been anxious to supply all pos- 
sible co-operation, and their help 
has gone a long ways’ toward 
smoothing the path toward efficient 
production of aircraft engines. 

* * ‘ * 


@ In the far-flung plants of the 
General Electric Co. are operated a 
total of some 25,000 machine tools, 
about 80 per cent of which are the 
conventional type or general-pur- 
pose machines, according to Tom 
Higgins, purchasing agent, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mr. Higgins discussed Mr. John- 
son’s paper from the purchasing 
viewpoint and declared that the 
various manufacturing divisions of 
his company showed marked pref- 


(Please turn to Page 64) 


Wise selection of machine tool 
equipment depends upon the co- 
operation of numerous depart- 
ments in the buyer's plant, each 
with an intimate knowledge of a 
certain phase of production work 
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Better Shipping 


Receipt, 


stowing, handling and delivery 


of freight offers big field for savings. 
New campaign emphasizes advanced methods 
now giving economies in many industries 


@® RECEIPT of incoming material 
along with the packing, stowing and 
shipping of outgoing freight is defi- 
nitely linked to materials handling 
operations at every manufacturing 
and distributing plant. 

In recent years this problem has 
been accorded deserved recognition 
in many industries with a resultant 
reduction in waste of time and space 
and a consequent saving in handling 
cost. In certain branches of the 
metal producing and metalworking 
industries, greater attention to this 
class of handling has been most no- 
ticeable during the past year or two. 

Importance of this subject has 
been recognized by both railroads 
and shippers, as emphasized by the 
decision to repeat again this year 
the campaign for ‘Perfect Ship- 
ping.” The original campaign was 
initiated in April, a year ago, under 
the auspices of the Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards. Recent release by op- 
erations and maintenance depart- 
ment of the Association of Ameri 
can Railroads of “Recommended 
Rules for the Receipt, Stowing, Han- 
dling and Delivery of Less-than-Car- 
load Freight” also emphasizes this 
subject. 

Under the plan of campaign for 
inducing better shipping practices 
in American industry, open season 
is declared on the causes of loss and 
damage. In preparing the original 
announcements, declaration was is 
sued that “in the past ten years ap- 
proximately $275,000,000 have been 


Shipments by truck also are 
protected. This 20-ton load of 
automobile body steel sheet is 
wrapped in waterproof paper and 
bound with steel strip. Photo 
courtesy Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
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paid in claims resulting from loss 
and damage to freight and express.” 
It was emphasized, however, that 
large as those figures are, they rep 
resent only part of the economic 
loss suffered by industry. 

New rules recommended for less 
than-carload freight provide’ ship 
pers with suggestions for carrying 
out not only inspection and prepara- 
tion of cars, but also the loading and 
stowing of their freight in these 
cars. These rules have been pub- 
lished in a printed booklet within 
the past few weeks. Included in 
this contribution to better handling 
methods are upwards of 100 illus 
trations of correct methods of stow 
ing freight for shipment. 

With special reference to iron and 
steel articles, covered in Rule 69, 
illustrations demonstrate a proper 
method of stowing sheet iron, cor- 
rugated pipe and other similar ship- 
ments. It is recommended that such 
items be loaded in the end of car, 
lengthwise along the car wall; that 
they be blocked with angular brace 
or check arrangement; and_ that 
they also be blocked at the side with 
other heavy freight not liable to 
damage sheets or to be damaged by 
them. Two methods of blocking are 
shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is noticeable that the illus 
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J. A. CRONIN, Materials 


Handling Editor 


tration also shows modern steel 
strapping of packs of sheets. 

In the rules for stowing machin- 
ery, it is recommended that extreme 





A steel mill recently used this 
method to protect steel sheet 
shipments in gondola cars. Gal- 
vanized, 16-gage, high tensile wire 
was tied diagonally over the 


bundles. 


Photo courtesy Gerrard 


Co., Chicago 


care be exercised in loading and un- 
loading, that contact with adjacent 
freight be prevented and that when 
handling on rollers at least two of 
the latter be under skids at all 
times. Particular attention is called 


to the rule that shippers “do not 
bolt or nail skids to car floor.” Ma 
chines with overhanging projections 

















MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 





Wrapped and strapped bundles are 
not only protected during ship- 
ment but are more readily stacked 
and handled in storage areas such 
as in this warehouse of a California 


steel company. Photo courtesy 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 


should be placed a sufficient dis- 
tance from other machines, car 
walls or ends to prevent damage by 
contact. Loose parts should not be 
loaded adjacent to machines where 
a shift may mean damage. All 
boxed and loose parts should be se- 


curely blocked or strapped. Appli- 
cations of anti-skid plates and lag 
screws are covered in detail and ade- 
quately illustrated. 

Similar rules covering other every 
day shipping operations have been 
issued in the past, several sets be 
ing of particular interest to shippers 
in the steel and metalworking indus- 
tires. Among such are “Recom 
mended Methods Covering the Load 
ing of Miscellaneous Commodities 
in Closed Cars,” originally issued by 
the transportation division of the 
American Railway Association § in 
1928 and revised five years later. In 





June, 1936, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads recommended meth- 
ods “for Loading and Bracing Car- 
load Shipments of Tin Plate on 
Wooden Skid Platforms.” 

Only a few months ago, the 
Freight Container Bureau, 30 Vesey 
street, New York, after a careful 
study issued suggestions for pack- 
ing such products as metal floor 
lamps and metal utility cabinets. In 
the past, this same bureau of the 
American railroads has issued care- 
fully prepared detailed instructions 
to show manufacturers how proper- 
ly to pack steel office furniture such 
as vertical files, transfer cases, 
knocked-down tables, safes, desks, 
lockers, doors and storage cabinets. 

In addition to the foregoing rec- 
ommendations which are _ distinct 
contributions to the literature of 
packing and shipping, shippers will 
find considerable help in studying 
recommendations of various manu- 
facturers of steel strapping and 
wire tying equipment. Considerable 
credit goes to this branch of the in- 
dustry as much of the progress 
made in reduction of packing and 
shipping waste has been the result 
of research in which these manu- 
facturers played an important part. 

What savings are possible from 
this one application of sound pack- 
ing methods alone are indicated in 

(Please turn to Page 66) 





Tractor Bulldozer Assists in Cleaning-Up Ore Cargo from Boats 












in labor and time 


@ In the hold, the bulldozer pushes the 
stray material into a pile (right) which the 
orebucket then is able to pick up. 
clean-up is reduced to a minimum. Saving 
over the old method is tremendous, both 


Hand 


@ After the orebucket has removed 
the bulk of ore in the process of unload- 
ing an ore boat, this bulldozer, manu- 
factured by the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland, is lowered into the hold, as 
shown at the left, to assist in the clean- 


up operations 
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One of the distinct advantages of 
Industrial Brownhoist Diesel cranes is the 
way they dig in and pull when the work 
gets hard —the way they travel at sus- 
tained speeds, up to 15 miles per hour. 

Another advantage—and an important 
one — is the increase in working hours 
and the decrease in fuel costs these 
Industrial Brownhoists effect. Most owners 
figure on two extra hours of werk a day 
over a steam crane; many tell us they save 
from 25°/, to 50°/, on fuel. The combina- 
tion of the two makes a difference of a 
good many dollars in the course of a year. 

Industrial Brownhoist Diesel cranes 
are built in capacities of 10 to 50 tons 
and for all kinds of bucket, hook and 
magnet work. A new booklet, describing 


all of them, will be sent you, on request. 















































This article was prepared for STEEI 


by the Research Staff, E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Philadelphia 


@ RESULTS ARE being accom- 
plished today with liquid salt baths 
in the heat treatment of steel that 
up to five years ago would have 
been considered impossible from the 
standpoint of economy and controll- 
ability. Heat treating salts now are 
available covering the entire range 
of neutral hardening, annealing, 
normalizing, drawing, carburizing 
and high speed steel treatment. 
Baths can be kept neutral, acid or 
alkaline, as required. 

Liquid baths may be used for a 
number of reasons including: Uni- 
form means of heat transference, 
heating without scale or oxidation, 
clean parts and minimum warping 
or cracking. In addition, tempera- 





50 


Liquid Atmospheres 


Because of its ease of control, flexibility 
and economy, the salt bath is gaining new 
applications in heat treating. Use of carbon 
as a covering is an aid to improved results 


ture is readily controlled due to 
heat storage in the bath and con- 
sequent “buffering” effect that 
evens out fluctuations of tempera- 
ture in the combustion chamber. 
Another characteristic is impor- 
tant on certain types of work. In 
a salt bath when temperature of 
the cold part has not come up to 
the melting point of the salt, there 
is a slight insulating film of solid 
salt between the molten salt and 
the piece of steel. This film is of 
short duration, because the steel 
part heats rapidly and the film soon 


melts. However, it creates a pre- 
liminary slow-heating zone — bene- 


ficial in the case of large bodies of 


steel, as it prevents too rapid heat- 


ing. 
At the same time swift, rushing 


convection currents are created in 


the liquid salt. These are caused by 
the temperature difference between 
the cold piece and the hot salt, for 
the specific gravity of molten salt 
varies markedly with any slight 
change in temperature. This same 
swift convection flow takes place 
between the hot wall of the pot and 
the colder part within the pot. 

For continuous’ production § of 
thousands of small parts, gas car- 
burizing has been adopted by some 
larger companies, necessitating in- 
vestments in furnaces and equip- 
ment. Many of those same_ users 
also have batteries of salt bath pots 
which afford greater flexibility in 
dull times when it is costly to heat 
up large furnaces for limited pro- 
duction. The fluctuation in produc- 
tion during months of comparative 
inactivity has resulted in this as 
one advantage of the salt bath 
method of heat treatment, being 
much less costly. For carburizing, 
the liquid method offers uniform 
depth of case, less time required, 
less overhead in equipment and 
minimum distortion. 

There are three general tempera- 
ture classifications under which salt 
baths are operated: 300 to 1300 de- 
grees Fahr. for drawing or temper- 
ing, 1100 to 1800 degrees Fahr. for 
neutral hardening, case hardening 
and carburizing, and the 1800 to 2400 
degree Fahr. range for high speed 
steel treatment. 

For each class, suitable control- 
able salts may be obtained to pro- 
vide the necessary “liquid” atmos- 
phere. It is necessary to use pure 


Liquid carburizing in an im- 
mersed-electrode type of furnace 
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REFRACTORY TROUBLE SPOTS IN THE 
STEEL PLANT 


call for CARBOFRAX’... 





“CARBOFRAX” THE CARBORUNDUM BRAND 
SILICON CARBIDE REFRACTORY 


@ In the first place consider these outstanding charac- 
teristics of “Carbofrax”—high heat conductivity—great 
strength at elevated temperatures—low spalling loss— 
high resistance to abrasion—high refractoriness. e With 
these unusual properties in mind recall those refrac- 
tory trouble “spots” in a steel plant. e For instance, 
is there a muffle furnace where ‘“Car- Fae 
bofrax”, because of its high heat con- rete 
ductivity, will save on operating costs 
and speed up furnace production? e Or 


THE 


yrrundum Band, Saturday 





CARBORU 


meus BRAND Par.orr 


does the high resistance to abrasion of “Carbofrax”’ 
bring to mind some skid rail which has to be replaced 
too often? e And perhaps there is some place in the 
plant where ordinary refractories burn out too rapidly 
and where “Carbofrax”, because of its high refractori- 
ness, will surely effect appreciable savings. e Glad to 
send a representative having full know- 
ledge of the application of “Carbofrax” 
super refractory products in steel plant 






work. Suggest you write. 


CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, REFRACTORY DIVISION, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


District Sales Branches Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh gents: McConnell Sales and Engineering Corp., Birmingham, Ala.: Christy Fire Brick 
Company, St. Louis; Harrison & Company, Salt Lake City, Utah: Pacific Abrasive Supply Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle: Denver Fireclay Co., El Paso, Texas 
(Carborundum and Carbotrax are registered trade-marks of The Carborundum Company 
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SAE 1085 steel treated in salt over 

long period at 1650 degrees Fahr. 

without rectification of bath. De- 
carburization is evident 


salts and to keep them pure. 
Cleansing or rectification of the 
bath has been found practical, as 
in the case of neutral hardening 
where no carburizing nor decarbur- 
izing can be tolerated. This subject 
of “balanced baths” is a large one 
in itself, representing years of ex- 
perience gathered by salt bath man- 
ufacturers. 

There is one phase of liquid salt 
baths which deserves further dis- 
cussion—the covering of the bath 
with a carbon crust, development of 
Houghton research. This crust is 
formed after melting down the salt 
by pouring in an amorphous gran- 
ular carbon in amounts varying 
from 3 to 10 per cent of the salt 
by volume. It was first developed 
for Perliton liquid carburizer and 
has been found to perform two dis- 
tinct services. 

First, the excess carbon keeps the 
bath constantly charged with car- 
burizing gases held in proper bal- 
ance. This crust, covered under 





Same SAE 1085 steel, same mag- 


nification, treated in a rectified 
bath cleansed of impurities, 
neutral. Bath keeps in balance 


indefinitely 


patents on the process, may be de- 
scribed as a _ catalytically-charged, 
surface-active, metal-soluble carbon 
floating on the surface of the bath. 
Second, it provides an insulating 
cover for the bath, reducing surface 
radiation losses. With a properly 
formed crust, it is possible to hold 
one’s hand 6 inches above the top 
of a pot operating at 1600 degrees 
Fahr. 

The furnace is insulated on bot- 
tom and sides; now the carbon crust 
insulates the top. Main function of 
the crust, however, has been over- 
looked by many concerns who are 
beginning to use it for its insulation 
properties only. The ability of the 
excess carbon to keep the bath rich 
in true carburizing properties con- 
stitutes its principal advantage. 

Where work is being treated on 
a production basis, going in and out 
of the pot at frequent intervals, a 
hard crust is not always desired, 
but a floating layer of carbon is 
still maintained. Any carbon crust 
may be easily broken to permit en- 
trance and exit of work; it readily 
reforms as the pot agitates. 

Use Has Spread 

Use of this carbon crust has 
spread to such other salt baths as 
neutral hardening. A bath former- 
ly not usable above 1700 degrees 
Fahr. has been found to be effec- 
tive up to 1800 degrees Fahr. and 


even above, for the hardening of 
air-die and other low chromium- 


tungsten steels, such as are used 
in header and gripper dies. A layer 
of this special carbon on top of the 
bath halts fuming. Previously 
fuming point of this particular bath 
was slightly below 1800 degrees 
Fahr. Effect of carbon in this in- 
stance is to prevent oxidation or 
break-down of the salt. This bath 
contains no cyanides or carbonates; 
therefore there is no casing effect. 

Thus there are many further pos- 
sibilities to be studied in salt bath 
coverings, other than for carburiz- 
ing as already perfected. Prelim- 
inary work in the treatment of high 
speed steel is opening up another 
wide vista of work for the salt bath. 
Its controllability, flexibility in pro- 
duction and economy—all justify 
its increasing use in industry. 


* 


Induction Motors Are 
Controlled at Low Speeds 


@ Squirrel-cage induction motors 
with an adjustable no-load speed are 
the result of an attempt to solve a 
troublesome machine tool problem. 
The task of tightening the jaws of 
a chuck to the work on a lathe or 
tool involves considerable physical 
effort that should be spared the 
operator if possible, especially when 
it is frequently repeated. Other 


methods of bringing the jaws to the 
work without shock and holding it 
firmly have been tried, for example 
compressed air and hydraulic meth- 


ods, and were found undesirable 
from a maintenance and flexibility 
standpoint. 

An ordinary induction motor 


would come to almost synchronous 
speed quickly, and the shock on the 
work and the jaws of the chuck 
when they come together would be 
too great. More control over the 
speed of the motor would be desir- 
able. A novel motor and control 
was devised by Westinghouse Elec. 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which permits an_ induction 
motor to be run at light-load at any 
desired low speed. The idea centered 


around the loading of the motor 
internally. 

The motor has a 3-phase delta 
winding, with one phase _ discon- 


nected from the other two, making 


By controlling the current flowing 
in the reversed third phase of this 
power wrench of Cushman Chuck 
Co., Hartford, Conn., chuck pres- 
sures can be varied at will from 


3000 to 14,000 pounds 


it an open-delta motcr. When a 
lower light-load speed is desired the 
third phase is connected to the 
line in reverse. The current travel- 
ing through it is ‘in a generating 
instead of motoring direction and 
tends to buck the motor action of 
the two open-delta phases. This 
slows down the motcr as though a 
load had been applied to the motor 
with a high-resistance rotor. By 
controlling the current with a 
rheostat through the reversed phase, 
bucking action and motor speed can 
be closely controlled. In effect, this 
is the same as a power wrench by 
which the operator can tighten the 
jaws of the chuck at a speed and 
with a pressure suitable to the work 
at hand. This means that work can 
be handled in the machine more 
quickly with more uniform results. 
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There are two things that are happily married in the finishing industry, and Armco Research means to keep 
them that way: porcelain enamel, the lovely glass-like finish so popular today, and Armco Enameling Iron, 
the pioneer base metal in this growing field. To do this successfully, though, requires endless testing, 
experimenting, and tenacity of purpose. In the new Armco Research Laboratories is complete equip- 
ment for the application and testing of porcelain enamel — from milling to firing. Invaluable to 
regular customers, it can likewise be invaluable to you, if you have a problem in porcelain enameling. 


35" «(Why not write to us? The American Rolling Mill Company, 880 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO METALS BORN OF RESEARCH 
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@ STARTING only 30 years ago, 
the safety movement in industry 
has made excellent progress, es- 
pecially in the metalworking indus- 
tries which were regarded as extra 
hazardous at one time. 

In the earlier days of the move- 
ment, emphasis was placed upon 
safety guards, enclosures and simi- 
lar mechanical methods. Decrease 
in accidents, however, was disap- 
pointingly small. When attention 
was focused on the less tangible 
factor of human behavior, imme- 
diate results were realized. 

Mechanical features of any safety 
program are essential, of course, 
and must be carried out with all 
possible care, as close attention to 


Safety 


Mechanical features of any safety program 
are essential, but human behavior is the 
factor that requires the major attention 
and concern in maintenance of steel mills 


this phase has characterized all 
successful industrial plant safety 
programs. Nevertheless, human be 
havior is the factor which requires 
the major attention and concern of 
any safety program, according to 
C. J. Smith, superintendent of main- 
tenance, Gary works, Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp., who also ex- 
pressed the following views at a 
recent meeting of the National 
Safety Council: 

Steel mill maintenance involves 
several factors important from the 
safety angle. Working around all 
types of equipment in all parts of 
the plant, a maintenance man is 
subjected to a greater variety of 
hazards than the average employe 





Ingot Mold Hot Tops Are Wired 





@ Fireclay}hot tops 
for ingot molds are 
reinforced at some 
steel plants by tying 
high tensile, gal- 
vanized steel wire 
around them. Wire 
is draped around 
the hot top and 
drawn up by the 
wire machine's ten- 
sion lever with the 
left hand. Right 
hand operates the 
tying handle which 
ties and cuts wire. 
Photo courtesy 
Gerrard Co., 
Chicago 


and so should be alert, with a ready 
recognition of the dangers to him- 
self and fellow workmen. The next 
essential is that proper tools, in 
good condition, along with neces- 
sary safety equipment such as gog- 
gles and footguards, should be pro- 
vided and used. 

By-product gases from blast fur- 
naces are often high in carbon 
monoxide content, requiring particu- 
lar attention to safety of operating 
and maintenance men in all loca- 
tions where such gas may be en- 
countered as in gas mains, blast 
furnace stoves, gas washers and en- 
gine room basements. Many types 
of gas detectors are available and 
should be utilized. They include 
those reading directly in percentage 
of carbon monoxide, those giving an 
alarm when a predetermined con 
centration is reached and many 
others. When gas is known to be 
present, hose masks bringing pure 
air to the wearer, complete oxygen 
breathing equipment or carbon 
monoxide filter units may be used. 

These are preventative and must 
be supplemented by a knowledge 
of artificial respiration in cases of 
accidental encounter. 

In maintenance work another im- 
portant step is to inform operating 
heads that work is being done and 
to shut down and lock out all con- 
trol devices so accidental operation 
will not endanger workmen. Where 
more than one group of men are 
working on equipment, each group 
should attach its own lock directly 
to the lockout device, so removal 
of one lock will not take away the 
protection of the other groups. 
Where one supervisor is responsible 
for all groups, one lock is sufficient, 
if not removed until every man 
assigned to the job is accounted for. 

Working platforms, railings, ap 
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proaches and warning signs as well 
as special watchers—all should be 
eonsidered and provided where re- 
quired. Good light is essential also 
for safety in maintenance work. 
Portable cooling fans may often in- 
crease comfort and efficiency of the 
workmen and minimize hazards in- 
herent in fatigue and discomfort. 

A successful safety program em- 
phasizes the necessity of being 
safety-minded at all times. For- 
tunately the primary objective of 
safety is the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and no hedging is necessary 
in selling the proposition on that 
basis. A review of accidents to men 
in a line of similar work is effective. 
Many men with a pride of accom- 
plishment are easily sold on the 
idea of excelling as a safety booster. 
Loyalty to a foreman or superin- 
tendent who has indicated a sincere 
interest in his men’s welfare also 
promotes safety. 

Group safety meetings in which 
all men are asked to discuss and 
submit suggestions are effective if 
put on a businesslike basis where 
every suggestion is written out and 
disposed of by approval or disap- 
proval with this action brought to 
the attention of the man or group 
involved. While this may appear 
obvious, sustained interest in safety 
meetings largely depends upon such 
procedure. 

Preventive maintenance is also im- 
portant. Each foreman should be 
charged with the responsibility of 
observing and _ reporting unsafe 
practices. It is not sufficient to re- 
move a cause after someone has 
been injured when one step further 
in anticipating the accident might 
have prevented it by eliminating 
the cause. 

Proper discipline is essential, as 
the successful safety program re- 
quires discipline as a deterrent to 














hazardous practices. Violations of 
established safe practice should be 
handled to cure the offender, not 
make him resentful. 

Careful inspection to lessen main- 
tenance work and to remove hazards 
is another factor of importance, es- 
pecially in connection with over 
head traveling cranes, gantry cranes, 
trolleys and hoists. As failure of 
these mechanisms is serious, every 
precaution must be taken to keep 
this class of equipment in good 
repair. 

While much of the foregoing may 
appear obvious, accident experience 
indicates the obviousness of haz- 
ards, and necessary preventive 
measures come only after the injury 
has occurred. Both maintenance and 
safety work depend for success upon 
continuous care to more or less 
obvious details. 


New Door Frame 
For Open Hearth 


@ A tapered design of water cooled 
door frame for open hearth fur- 
naces has been developed and _ pat- 
ented by Open Hearth Combustion 
Co., 310 So. Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. It is manufactured by the 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 

As shown in the accompanying 
illustration, legs of the frame are 
sloped to give an opening at the 
top considerably wider than at the 
bottom. The wider top opening is 
desirable for the furnace charging 
operation when the materials being 
charged extend above and beyond 
the top of the charging box. The 


Details of open hearth furnace 
equipped with new water-cooled 
door frame 








SOT sanems. 


Legs of frame are sloped to make 
opening at top considerably wider 
than at bottom 


narrow bottom opening’ affords 
more protection to the furnace men 
when the door is partially raised 
for the various operations through 
the doorway. Also, less labor and 
material are required to bank the 
narrow doorway before the liquid 
iron is poured into the furnace and 
danger of washing out the bank is 
minimized. 

The sloping legs of the frame per- 


mit a wider foundation for the ad- 
joining brickwork, which is corre- 
spondingly sloped and, therefore, 


can be maintained by fettling with 
the furnace bottom refractories and 
plastic chrome ore. In this way 
the principle of the sloping back- 
wall is applied to the frontwall and 
its life prolonged. Details are 
shown in the accompanying draw- 


ing. 
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AS.T.M. Committees Approve New Tests 


And Specifications, Modify Old Ones 


@ MANY new specifications and 
tests and many changes in existing 
standards and procedures were ap- 
proved by committees of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials 
meeting in Rochester, N. Y., March 
7-11, in connection with the society’s 
1938 Committee Week. More meet- 
ings of standing committees, their 
subgroups and sections, were con- 
ducted than in any similar series in 
previous years, the total number of 
conferences being something over 
165. Actual registration was 662, a 
new high. 

Among the committees holding 
sessions were a number dealing with 
iron and steel, nonferrous metals, 
coal and coke, and gaseous fuels. 
Recommendations of the committees 
involving new standards, tentative 
standards, or changes and modifica- 
tions in existing standards will be 
subjected to letter ballot of the com- 
mittees, then will be referred to the 
society at its forty-first annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J., June 27- 
July 1, for formal approval. 

A symposium on plastics with six 
technical papers was held on March 
9, this constituting the society’s 1938 
regional meeting. Attendance at the 
two sessions was about 450. The 
symposium was sponsored by the 
recently organized committee D-20 
on plastics, and it dealt principally 
with the chemical compositions, 
physical characteristics and meth- 
ods of testing the various types of 
materials. 

Following are brief summaries of 
the more important work performed 
by various A.S.T.M. committees in 
the metals and fuels fields: 


Committee A-1 on Steel 


Subjects of predominating interest 
were the so-called low-alloy steels and 
welding. A number of tentative specifi- 
cations were recommended for adop- 
tion as standard and changes are to be 
made in other’ specifications. Recom- 
mended for adoption are: Structural 
Nickel Steel (A 8); Seamless Cold-Drawn 
Alloy-Steel (4 to 6 per cent chromium) 
Heat-Exchanger and Condenser Tubes 
(A 187); Seamless Alloy Steel (4 to 6 
per cent chromium) Still Tubes for Refin- 
ery Service (A 188); Molybdenum Steel 
Plates for Boilers and Other Pressure 
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Vessels (A 204); Chrome-Manganese-Sil- 
icon (CMS) Alloy-Steel Plates for Boilers 
and Other Pressure Vessels (A 202); Car- 
bon-Silicon-Steel Plates of Ordinary Ten- 
sile Ranges for Fusion-Welded Boilers 
and Other Pressure Vessels (A 201); and 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel (A 109). 

In structural steel, studies of steel 
piling, structural bolts and high-strength 
rivets will continue. 

Extensive revisions in the form of 
a new tentative specification of the 
standard for normalized, quenched and 
tempered alloy steel forgings (A 63) are 
to be recommended. Specifications covet 
classes of alloy steel forgings used in 
locomotive and car construction, diesel 
engines, miscellaneous machinery parts 
on ships, locks and dams. Physical prop- 
erties covered by various classes of 
forgings range from tensile strength of 
85,000 to 120,000 pounds per = square 
inch depending upon grades and _ sizes, 
with corresponding minimum elongation 
values in 2 inches ranging from 16 to 
25 per cent and a yield point range 
from 60,000 to 95,000 pounds per square 
inch. Work on alloy and carbon steel 
forgings is to improve existing stand- 
ards. 


Revisions for Boiler Tubes 


Specifications for lap-welded and 
seamless steel boiler tubes (A 8&3) are 
to be revised to include the new sys- 
tem of indicating wall thicknesses by 
decimals (with nearest Birmingham 
wire gage given). Sizes from *% to 6 
inches O.D. and walls from 0.035 to 
0.320 are covered. A new system of tol- 
erances by percentages will be inserted. 
Grade C tubes (medium carbon) are 
to be covered in a new specification 
Tentative specifications for seamless 
steel boiler tubes for high-pressure serv- 
ice (A 192-36 T) are to be revised to 
cover material up to 1-inch wall thick- 
ness. 

Additional studies will be made on 
standardizing requirements for the three 
types of spiral pipe now produced. Sub- 
stantial agreement has been reached on 
new specifications for carbon-molybde- 
num steel boiler and superheater tubes, 
and they are expected to come up for 
action in June. A separate standard for 
medium carbon tubes will be developed 
with maximum carbon of 0.35 per cent, 
minimum tensile strength of 60,000 
pounds per square inch and O.D. size 
range of % to 5 inches, inclusive. 

Changes published last year involv- 
ing scope clauses and chemical com- 
position of high-tensile strength carbon- 
silicon steel plates up to 2 inches in 
thickness (A 149) and over 2 to 4 
inches in thickness (A 150) were recom- 
mended for adoption. 

Since recent research in tensile test- 
ing has indicated rate of loading is 
preferable to free crosshead speed as 
a method of limiting speed in determina- 
tion of yield point, subcommittees for 


particular materials are to study ap- 
plicability of method. 

Discussion of utility and extent of 
use of specifications for commercial bar 
steels (A 107, hot-rolled; A 108, cold- 
finished bars and _ shafting) indicated 
they serve a distinct purpose and are in 
considerable use. 

Preliminary study of 100. specifica- 
tions in the charge of Committee A-1 in- 
dicate about 50 cover materials which 
are welded successfully and about 20 
others are for material which appear 
weldable, possibly with minor changes 
in present requirements. Detailed studies 
are to be made. Committee is following 
welding research, particularly to solve 
questions on the carbon-manganese ra- 
tio 

Further studies will be made of spe- 
cifileation drafts for welding grades of 
carbon steel castings and carbon-molyb- 
denum alloy steel castings to be sub- 
jected to service at high temperatures, 
particularly on impurity elements and 
welding technique. Numerous proposed 
changes were recommended to be pub- 
lished as tentative in standards for al- 
loy steel castings for valves and fittings 
for service from 750 to 1100 degrees 
Fahr. (A 157), lap-welded and seam- 
less steel pipe for high-temperature 
service (A 106) and forged or welded 
pipe flanges (A 105), 

A new class of nut, carbon-molybde- 
num composition, will be incorporated 
in the high-temperature nut = specifica- 
tions (A 194), with other proposed modi- 
fications. To meet demands for stand- 
ard material requirements for welded-end 
fittings, a section is drafting a proposed 
standard. 


Committee A-2 on Wrought Iron 


Approved letter ballot for immediate 
adoption revisions in table of dimen- 
sional requirements appearing in Stand- 
ard Specifications for Welded Wrought- 
Iron Pipe (A 72-33). The changes will 
remove butt weld requirements for sizes 
2% and 3 inches from all of the three 
weight classifications covered by the 
specifications, since butt weld wrought- 
iron pipe is not made in these sizes. 
In the case of double-extra strong pipe 
requirement for 1% inches lap welded 
pipe will be deleted, since wrought- 
iron pipe of this size is made only by 
buttweld process. 

Received from subcommittee on 
wrought iron bars’ proposed revisions 
of the Standard Specifications for Stay- 
bolt Wrought Iron, Solid (A 84-36) and 
for the Standard Specifications for Stay- 
bolt Wrought Iron, Hollow Rolled (A 86- 
36) which will provide certain changes 
covering permissible variations in di- 
mensions. Before final action is taken, 
matter will be considered by specifica- 
tions committee of Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, 

Will submit to letter ballot a proposed 
revision in Tentative Specifications for 
Rolled Wrought-Iron Shapes and Bars 
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EQUIPMENT FOR 


THE FINISHING END OF 
STRIP MILLS 


TIN MILLS AND SHEET MILLS 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
ROLL LATHES 
STRAIGHTENING MACHINES 
STRETCHER LEVELLERS 
SPIKE MACHINES 
TUBE MILL EQUIPMENT 
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Sand and Chilled 
Special att Rolls 


YOUNGSTOWN ROL deliver larger production befor: 
redressing because of gor strength, improved toughness 
and maximum machining hardness. 

pan perate a large iron foundry with casting capacity 
of 100, 000 pounds maximum per unit. We specialize in 
Alloy ih some of which were developed in this plant 
and are known as Paralloy. We are in a particularly ad 
vantageous position to handle your requirements for Nickel, 
Chrome and Molybdenum Alloys. 


Let us figure on your next job-——no obligation 


THE YOUNGSTOWN 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


OVER FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
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(A 207-37 T) which is intended to clarify 
section on manufacture to indicate that 
the shapes, sections and bars shall be 
direct rolled or rolled from piles made 
from pig puddled or processed wrought 
iron and shall be free from any ad- 
mixture of iron scrap or steel. 


Committee A-3 on Cast Iron 


Section in charge of pig iron has been 
reorganized and is investigating speci- 
fication requirements. Two new _ sub- 
committees will cover soil pipe and pres- 
sure pipe and a new group will investi- 
gate the 2-inch transverse test bar of 
the 60,000 pounds per square inch class 
in the Standard Specifications for Gray 
Iron Castings (A 48-36). Section on 
white and chilled cast iron held its 
first meeting at which was outlined 
a research program to evaluate prop- 
erties of this class of irons. 


Committee A-5 on Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel 


Inspection of the extensive and coun- 
try-wide outdoor tests have been made 
throughout the year. These tests. in- 
clude work on bare and galvanized 
sheets and hardware. 

Committee anticipates inspection of 
corroded specimens in new wire tests 
in April when first-samples will be re- 
moved from racks in Pittsburgh. All 
test stations have been inspected from 
visual standpoint at least once. 

Referee testing, physical and chem- 
ical, of all wire test material has been 
completed by the national bureau of 
standards; complete data are expected 
to be published in the 1939 annual com- 
mittee report. 

Proposed new tentative specifications 
covering galvanized sheets will be rec- 
ommended for publication as tentative, 
with probability they eventually will 
supersede existing standard specifica- 
tions (A 93-27) which cover sheets with 
five classes of zine coatings prepared 
by hot dipped process. 

After approving certain changes in 
the Method of Test for Uniformity of 
Coating by the Preece Test (Copper Sul- 
fate Dip) on Zinc-Coated (Galvanized) 
Iron or Steel Wire (A 191-36 T), method 
was approved for recommended adop- 
tion as standard. 

To meet demands for a test procedure 
for determining thickness of zine coat- 
ing on zine-coated (hot galvanized) ir- 
regular shaped hardware, especially steel 
castings and forgings, and gray iron 
and malleable iron castings, committee 
has developed a proposed Preece test 
procedure and recommended it for pPub- 
lication as tentative. 

Discussion made it clear that strip- 
ping methods as described in Methods 
of Determining Weight and Uniformity 
of Coating on Zinc-Coated (Galvanized) 
Iron or Steel Articles (A 90-33) should 
be continued for iron and steel hardware 
conforming to general description of 
bolts, nuts, nails, ete., and other parts 
which have uniform or easily estimated 
surface areas. 


Committee A-7 on Malleable Iron 
Castings 


Principal activity involved work of 
Prof. Landon of Southern Methodist uni- 
versity on recognition of yield point: of 
malleable iron. Results are expected to 
be referred to the subcommittee on meth- 
ods of test shortly. A new subcommittee 
has been organized to cover welding. 
A paper is to be prepared by Enrique 
Touceda, covering quenching tempera- 
ture in treatment for prevention of gal- 
vanizing embrittlement. 


Committee A-10 on Iron-Chromium, Iron- 
Chromium-Nickel and Related Alloys 


Subcommittee is collecting and cor- 
relating authoritative basic data on 
chromium and chromium-nickel corro- 
sion-resisting alloy. steels, this infor- 
mation including data on chemical, phy- 
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sical, mechanical and fabricating prop- 
erties of the alloys. 

A special committee reported comple- 
tion of inspections of stainless steel in- 
stallations on exteriors of Chrysler and 
Empire State buildings, New York. The 
information will be supplemented by in- 
spections of stainless steel on smaller 
buildings. Behavior of corrosion-resist- 
ing steels under conditions of service 
will be correlated with the previous 
manufacturing history. Results of these 
surveys should. be of assistance to the 
architectural and engineering  profes- 
sions in connection with future building 
construction. 

Committee reported preparation of 
draft of recommended procedure _ for 
making atmospheric field corrosion tests 
of stainless steels which was accepted 
for study. 

Subcommittee on metallography  re- 
ported completion of microscopic exam- 
ination of 18 per cent chromium, 8 per 
cent nickel steel after various heat 
treatments. Two heats containing, re- 
spectively, 0.065 and 0.098 per cent car- 
bon, were examined and _ photomicro- 
graphs prepared at 100 and 750 diame- 
ters. Data is being studied to determine 
nature of grain boundary precipitation 
of austenitic steels of this type. 

Subcommittee on specifications for 
flat products reported revisions in the 
existing Tentative Specifications for Cor- 
rosion-Resisting Chromium-Nickel Steels 
(Sheet, Strip and Plate) (A 167-35 T) 
Subcommittee on specifications for tubu- 
lar products is preparing, with co-op- 
eration of American Petroleum __insti- 
tute, proposed specifications for corro- 
sion-resisting chromium-nickel alloy 
steel seamless still tubes for petroleum 
refinery installations. 

Consideration is to be given to formu 
lation of specifications for chromium 
and chromium-nickel alloy steel seam- 
less tubes for corrosion-resisting serv- 
ice. Work also will be undertaken on 
the preparation of specifications for both 
chromium and chromium-nickel alloy- 
steel welded stainless tubing. 


Committee B-3 on Corrosion of Nonfer- 
rous Metals and Alloys 


The 1938 annual report will present re- 
sults of third series of tests on 24 non- 
ferrous metals and alloys exposed in 
1931 to various atmospheres at nine 
test locations. The program contemplates 
five such tests at intervals over 25-yeat 
period. The three sets completed were 
made after exposure intervals of ap- 
proximately 1, 3 and 6 years. 

In latest tests, extent of corrosion 
has been determined by same procedure 
used in the previous tests, namely, by 
measuring changes in weight of dupli- 
cate 9 by 12-inch plate specimens, by 
visual examination, and by determin- 
ing changes in tensile strength and per 
cent elongation of tension test speci- 
mens. 

Various types of copper alloys, bronzes, 
aluminum and aluminum alloys, brasses, 
nickel and nickel alloys, lead, zinc, and 
their alloys are included. Four plate 
specimens of each material are exposed 
at each of the nine test locations; 30 
tension test specimens and an extra set 
of 30 tension specimens was_ prepared 
and stored under air-tight conditions at 
national bureau of standards. The two 
“removable” plate specimens are re- 
turned to the bureau for inspection and 
weighing. At the same time the exposed 
tension specimens are tested, six speci- 
mens of each material are removed from 
set in air-tight storage at the bureau 
and their tensile properties determined 
This indicates changes occurring through 
simple aging. 

Various types of atmospheric condi- 
tions are represented by test sites at 
State College, Pa.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Pitts- 
burgh; Altoona, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
New York: Sandy Hook, N. J.; Key West, 
Fla.; and La Jolla, Calif. 


Committee B-4 on Electrical-Heating, 
Electrical-Resistance and Electric- 
Furnace Alloys 


High temperature bend test equipment 
for testing bars for structural elements 
of electric furnaces has been developed 
and given preliminary trial. Tests soon 
will be under way at 1800 degrees Fahr. 
with different loads, with a view to de- 
veloping a standard method of test. In- 
vestigation is being made to develop a 
test for warpage of bars for electric 
furnace work. 

Considerable work has been done in 
studying the effect of different furnace 
atmospheres upon the life of electric 
furnace resistors, and valuable infor- 
mation is being obtained with a view 
to developing a standard method of 
test for determining resistor life under 
such conditions. 


Committee B-5 on Copper and Copper 
Alloys, Cast and Wrought 


Approved for submission as a_ pro- 
posed new standard, specifications cov- 
ering rolled nonferrous bearing and ex- 
pansion plates, these covering plates 
used in bridges and other structures for 
fixed or expansion bearings where mo- 
tion is slow and intermittent and _ pres- 
sure does not exceed 3000 pounds per 
square inch, Plates are to be a homo- 
geneous alloy of copper and tin or of 
copper and silicon and may contain cer- 
tain other elements. Physical properties 
provide minimum tensile strength of 
65,000 pounds per square inch, minimum 
brinell hardness of 130 for plates ' 
inch and thicker, and a compression 
yield strength (0.1 per cent set) of 
25,000 pounds per square inch minimum. 

New specifications for sheet and strip 
brasses are to be recommended to _ re- 
place the existing Standard Specifica- 
tions for Sheet High Brass (B_ 36-35). 
Subject to letter ballot, revisions will 
be submitted in Tentative Specifications 
for Bronze Castings for Turntables and 
Movable Bridges (B 22-36 T) and ten- 
tative revisions are being proposed in 
chemical composition requirements. of 
Specifications for Aluminum-Bronze 
Castings (B 59-36). 

Action was taken to recommend ad- 
option as standard of Specifications for 
Bronze Castings in the Rough for Lo- 
comotive Wearing Parts (B 66-36 T) and 
for Car and Tender Journal Bearings, 
Lined (B 67-36 T) and to withdraw 
existing standards for sand castings of 
the alloy, 80 copper, 10 tin, and 10 per 
cent lead, (B 74), and yellow brass sand 
castings for general purposes (B 65). 

In specifications covering manganese 
bronze ingots (B 7) and sand castings 
(B 54), two alloys of higher tensile 
strength and lower elongation in which 
manganese is used as deoxidizer are 
under consideration. Committee is work- 
ing on standardized requirements for 
nickel-bearing copper alloys which _ in- 
clude compositions up to 31 per cent 
nickel. Another study under way is 
general regrouping and _ reclassification 
of various standards covering casting 
alloys. 


Committee B-6 on Die-Cast Metals 
and Alloys 


Proposed to amplify tentative specifl- 
estions for zine-base alloy die castings 
(B 86-34 T) by addition of a new alloy 
No. XXV. This alloy, under study sev- 
eral years, is suitable for commercial die 
castings. It differs in composition from 
present alloy No. XXI in that copper 
content is 1 per cent. Physical prop- 
erties are in between those of present 
alloys Nos. XXI and XXIII. 

Committee received satisfactory prog- 
ress report concerning studies on_ five 
tin-base and lead-base die casting al- 
loys to determine tensile strength, creep, 
impact resistance and hardness. A _ set 
of test specimens has been obtained. 

Exposure and corrosion test program, 


(Please turn to Page 64) 
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SPRINGS... 


ANY TYPE 
YOU NEED 
Ww! ATEVER your requirements for 

springs may be, they can be met efh- 


ciently and economically with American 























Quality Springs. We make every type and 
size of compression, extension and torsion 
springs In common use. And if your needs 
should call for springs of special design, we 
are equipped with a skilled staff of technical 
engineers to help you work out problems 
involving springs of unusual design to meet 
unique conditions. 

American Quality Springs are made to the 
high standards that have for vears charac- 
terized American Steel & Wire Company 
products. Our experience of over one hun- 
dred years gives you the advantage of 
constant research in metallurgy and product 
application, as well as engineering services, 

help answer your spring problems. All 
of these factors work to your advantage 


when you use American Quality Springs 












CONTRASTS IN THE SPRING FAMILY! The 
pile of 5100 small springs below weighs 1 ounce; 
the coil spring at the left weighs 14% pounds. Big 
Springs little springs we are equipped to provide 
you with the type and size of springs exactly suited 
to your requirements, 
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USS AMERICAN QU ALITY SPRINGS 


AMERICAN STEE & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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Welding Schools 
In Deplorable State 


@ In the current issue of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, statistics are quoted 
to the effect that there are 84,547 
engineering students registered in 
131 institutions in this country. 
Mechanical engineering leads with 
17,803. In some of the more pro- 
gressive schools welding is taught 
in the shop courses in the summer 
along with blacksmithing, bench 
filing, etc. In a few schools pro- 
gressive and conscientious profes- 


By ROBERT E. KINKEAD 





On this page the author, well-known 
consulting engineer in welding is given 
wide latitude in presenting his views. They 
do not necessarily coincide with those of 


the editors of STEEL 





sors try to supply the lack by bring- 
ing in salesmen for the welding 
industry to put on conferences and 
shows of welding equipment. But 
welding is not treated in any of 
these institutions as a serious en- 
gineering pursuit. That this condi- 
tion is deplorable is indicated by the 
information which may be obtained 
from the back pages of the maga- 
zine under the titles, “Men Avail- 
able” and “Positions Open.” 

Of 24 men who want jobs, none 
claim any specific knowledge of 
welding. Of 7 positions open, five 
required an engineering knowledge 
of welding. The welding knowledge 
required in these jobs is not crafts- 
man’s technique but the economics 
and technical principles of the prac- 
tice. 

Far from suggesting that engi- 
neering schools all rush in to supply 
this field, it is our thought that a 
great deal of study of the needs 
of the situation should precede any 
definite move. We already have too 
many graduates of too many courses 
who are not good enough. In the 





All-Steel Delivery Body 








@ All-steel delivery body built by York-Hoover Body Corp., York, Pa., for use 
on standard light automotive chassis. The body is equipped with several in- 
novations including a seat which drops out of range of driver operation under 


the steering wheel when not in use. 


Doors are of the sliding type and windows 


float in specially molded rubber frames 
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establishment of a welding course 
some of the blunders of the past 
should be corrected. A _ good be- 
ginning would be the selection of 
an educational leader who knows 
the difference between education and 
what passes for education as the end 
product of our system of formal 
technical training. Unless that fun- 
damental condition can be satisfied, 
it is probably just as well to leave 
the matter up to the trade schools. 
There are many capable teachers 
in the technical schools who long to 
escape the futility of conventional- 
ized technical teaching. Selection of 
the right man for the leader is 50 per 
cent of the job and it can be done. 


Cost of Operators 
Causes Much Controversy 


@ A speaker at a welding meeting 
in Cleveland recently aroused a con- 
siderable amount of comment by 
the statement that his company 
qualifies about 50 pipe welding oper- 
ators per year at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,500 per operator. The 
work involved is high pressure 
steam piping in power plants where 
the welding has to be done in all 
positions. The manual skill re- 
quired is probably greater than in 
the case of any other commercial 
welding operation. The responsibil- 
ity of the welds is very great due 
to the fact that failure would, in 
most cases, result in fatalities 
among power plant operators. 

The question of how much may 
be justified in the way of money 
expenditures to qualify operators 
for such welding operations is a 
source of controversy among weld- 
ing men. The general tendency is 
to underestimate what it costs to 
train men. Too little spent in train- 
ing simply increases the production 
cost until they acquire skill on the 
job so that there are grounds for 
plenty of argument. For instance, oi! 
producers buy pipe for casings weld- 
ed and in the ground. One failure 
due to improperly qualified opera- 
tors would pay for a good deal of 
preliminary training. One failure of 
power plant piping would cost 
more than proper training for the 
men. 

In the field of production welding 
where the welds are designed with 
a large margin of safety, proper 
training and qualification saves fail- 
ures and habits which result in 
high costs. The most casual in- 
spection of any welding department 
in operation will show many oper- 
ator’s habits which, if corrected, 
would result in saving costs. It is 
likely that $1,500 per operator is 
paid every time either in training 
or in the consequences of lack of 
training. 
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Power Press Slide 
Has 3-Point Support 


@ Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has introduced an inclinable, 
open back, power press which fea- 
tures a 3-point support for the slide 
and adequate lubrication for gibs at 
all points. All wearing parts are 
adjustable and when necessary they 
can be easily replaced without re- 
machining the frame, it is claimed. 
Slide of alloy metal moves verti- 
cally in double 45 degree gibs of 
hardened steel. Back gibs are bolted 
to the frame while both the left and 
right front gibs are adjustable. A 
hardened steel key is dowled and 
bolted to the slide and fitted in a 
slot in the heavy cross member 
which is cast integral with the frame 
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and extends vertically the entire 
length of the gibs. Oil reservoirs 
are cast in the slide at each side and 
radial outlets are provided at points 
throughout the gib length. A sim- 
ilar oil channel is provided to lubri- 
cate the sliding key at the rear of 
the slide. 

Shaft of the press is of the one- 
piece eccentric type of rigid design. 
It is used wherever length of stroke 
permits. Crankshaft is used for 
longer strokes. Main bearings are 
large and of the 45 degree split type, 
transmitting the thrust directly to 
the frame. Bushings are of bronze. 
Unit is also equipped with a safe- 
ty clutch permitting single stroke 
non-repeat or continuous operation 
at the will of the operator. Means 
are provided for locking the press 
out of operation when setting dies 
or making other adjustments. 
Clutch parts are of alloy steel. 

Other features of the press include 
a flywheel which can be backed up, 
removable guards, massive one- 
piece pitman connected with the 
slide, knockout bar and_ inclining 
mechanism. 


Contour Checker 
Locates Gear Errors 


@ Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, has 
placed on the market an improved 
hob contour checker which is de- 
signed for checking hobs in locating 
possible sources of gear errors in 
gear analysis work. 

The instrument shows any devia- 
tions from true pressure angle, 
down to 0.0001-inch. Another fea- 
ture of the checker is that it does 
not require interchangeable angle 
blocks for checking hobs of different 
pressure angles. <A _ sine-bar set 


Motor drives of this 
Thomas inclinable press 
are available in flat or 
V-belt types or with the 
motor pinion geared di- 
rectly to the flywheel 





ting also is provided on the checker 
to take care of different pressure 
angles. 

Indicator is equipped with a mul- 
tiplication of five to one, so that a 
movement of the contact finger of 
0.0002 inches will register a travel 
normally representing 0.001 inches 
on the indicator. This enables regis- 
tering even such depressions and 
elevations as are caused by rough 
grinding. Unit is attractively de- 
signed and_ sturdily constructed. 





Hob contour checker built by 

Michigan Tool Co., shows devia- 

tions from true pressure angle 
down to 0.0001 inches 


When not in use, a sheet metal cover 
is slipped over it to protect it from 
dust. 


Button Controller 
Has Five Speeds 


@ Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 West 
National avenue, Milwaukee, has 
developed a compact, P&H push but- 
ton Master variable speed controller 
for hoists which features five dif- 
ferent speeds. 

Controller is so designed that 
controls for several elements can 
be incorporated into one push but- 
ton case. Unit is suspended from 
hoist by a multi-conductor cable thus 
eliminating the previously used 
ropes which were always in danger 
of becoming entangled. 

In operating the unit, operator 
depresses the button which extends 
through the push button housing. 
Motor starts slowly and as_ the 
operator pushes the button farther, 
the speed of the motor increases. 
This is repeated as desired until 
five speeds are obtained. The control 
is adaptable to either direct or alter- 
nating-current, slip ring motor op- 
eration, and can be used on direct- 
current installations with either low 
break or dynamic lowering control. 


Interrupting Devices 
Clear Short Circuits 


@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Conduit 
Works, Boston, has introduced a 
type OZ 110 outdoor, oil circuit 
breaker which is furnished for 600 
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amperes at 15 kilovolts with an in- 
terrupting capacity of 100,000 kilo- 
volt-amperes. 

Interrupting devices, called Rup- 
tors, are used to give quick clear- 
ing of short circuits, low arc en- 
ergy, low pressure and minimum 
oil deterioration. Other features of 
the circuit breaker include rigid, 
east steel, top frames; silver con- 
tact surfaces; low inertia, straight- 
line motion mechanisms; high speed 





Above is shown an Allis-Chalmers 

type OZ 110 outdoor, oil circuit 

breaker which is equipped with 
Ruptors to clear short circuits 


operator; and one-piece, wet proc- 
ess, porcelain bushings. The unit 
has a weatherproof control cab- 


inet and is arranged 
frame mounting. 


for pole or 


Transmission Unit 
Controlled by Handwheel 


@ Speedmaster division, Continental 
Machine Specialties Inc., 1301 Wash- 
ington avenue, Minneapolis, has 
placed on the market a_ variable 





Speedmaster variable speed trans- 
mission may be used for fractional 
horsepower installations or for 
driving with 4 or 5-horsepower 
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speed transmission which gives a 
6 to 1 speed ratio and is installed 
between the motor and driven ma- 
chine. 

A handwheel which is mounted 
on the unit controls the speed varia- 
tions. Unit is built on an angle 
frame which also serves for mount- 
ing purposes. It is driven by V- 
belts of the Bakelite type which are 
said to eliminate static electricity. 
Pulleys may be obtained from 3% 
to 6% inches outside diameter. They 
are mounted on hardened ground 
stub shafts and are also equipped 
with Oilite bearings. 


Acetylene Generator 
Has Large Delivery 


@ Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 
Forty-Second street, New York, has 
placed on the market double-rated 
stationary acetylene generators 
which have a rated delivery ca- 
pacity from 600 to 1000 cubic feet 
of acetylene per hour. 

The new generator is based on 
the design of the Airco-DB single- 
rated type of generator. Shell of the 
generator is of heavy-gage sheet 
steel, hot-galvanized inside and out 
to give maximum protection against 
corrosion. Pressure control of the 
unit is located on top where water 


In addition to serving as 
a protection against a 
flashback in the line or 
any reverse flow which 
would tend to force water 
out of the back-pressure 
chamber, the mechanical 
check-valve of this Air 
Reduction generator also 
prevents any excess flow 
of gas such as might re- 
sult from a break in the 
line 








and lime can not get at it and hinder 
its efficiency. Feeding does not de- 
pend on gravity, the carbide being 
displaced from a feeding disc. This 
disc is driven by a gravity motor 
which in turn is controlled by the 
pressure control. Pressure control 
is linked to the governor of the 
motor in such a manner that fail- 
ure of the pressure control would 
stop both the motor and the feed- 
ing. 

Accuracy of the generator is such 
that a reducing valve or pressure 
regulator is unnecessary, it is 
claimed. Relief valves and other 
parts are linked so as to eliminate 
multiplicity of control applications. 
Generator is fitted with a hydraulic 
valve, and the hydraulic back-pres- 
sure chamber is filled and washed 
automatically every time the gen- 
erator is recharged. Unit also is 
equipped with a mechanical, double- 
action check-valve which serves as 
an added protection against a flash- 
back in the line, or any reverse 
flow which would tend to force wa- 
ter out of the back-pressure cham- 
ber. When discharging sludge, it 
is forced out by the existing pres- 
sure in the generator without open- 
ing the generator to the air. Thus 
air is prevented from being drawn 
in as the water runs out, keeping 
the air concentration in the genera- 
tor to a minimum. 
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Committees of A.'S.T.M. Approve New 


Tests, Specifications and Standards 


(Concluded from Page 58) 


formulated last year, is getting under 
way and it is expected the three zinc- 
base and four magnesium-base alloys 
will be placed on exposure racks this 
summer. 

Subcommittee on magnesium-base die- 
casting alloys reported studies being 
made on two new magnesium alloys 
which appear to have desirable proper- 
ties and further development of which 
would appear to offer favorable possi- 
bilities for die castings. The alloys have 
approximate composition: Aluminum, 9; 
zinc, 1; manganese, 0.1 per cent; and 
aluminum, 6; zinc, 2; manganese, 0.15 
per cent, the remainder being magne- 
sium, with usual limitations on im- 
purities. 

A paper on Magnesium-Base Alloy Die 
Castings is in preparation by Dr. J. A. 
Gann, chief metallurgist, Dow Chemical 
Co., for inclusion as an appendix to 
1938 report. 


Committee B-7 on Light Metals and 
Alloys, Cast and Wrought 


Some revisions are to be proposed in- 
volving composition of aluminum-base 
alloys in ingot form for permanent mold 
castings (B 112). Also in prospect are 
some modifications in aluminum-base al- 
loy permanent mold castings (B 108). It 
is expected these will be referred for 
approval in June. 

To incorporate minimum tensile 
strength requirements covering annealed 
plate which have been indicated as nec- 
essary for purpose of design in boiler 
and pressure vessel construction, changes 
are to be recommended in Tentative 
Specifications for Aluminum Sheet and 
Plate (B 25-36 T) and Aluminum-Man- 
ganese Alloy Sheet and Plate (B 79-36 T). 

Changes have been developed in five 
of the specifications for magnesium-base 
alloys. In those covering magnesium in- 
got for remelting (B 93), a forging and 
a casting alloy are being deleted and 
three new alloys are to be added: One 
for casting; one for press forging and 
bars, rods and shapes; a third for ham- 
mered forgings. Specifications for mag- 
nesium-base alloy sheet (B 90) are to 
be amplified by addition of alloy No. 
7 which has desirable physical prop- 
erties and approaches the formability 
of sheet alloy No. 6. Forging stand- 
ard (B 91) will be changed by dele- 
tion of alloys Nos. 7 and 10, little used 
today, and addition of No. 15 which has 
good press forging characteristics and 
better corrosion resistance. Alloy No. 
16 also will be added. This is the best 
magnesium-hammer forging alloy with 
physical properties about the same as 
alloy No. 6, but its salt water corro- 
sion resistance is distinctly better. 

Alloy No. 15 will be incorporated in 
tentative specifications for magnesium- 
base alloy bars, rods and shapes (B 107). 
This possesses an excellent combination 
of physical properties and salt water 
corrosion resistance and can be heat 
treated and aged in which condition 
yield strength is equal to that of the 
other alloys. 

Active work on anodic oxidation of 
aluminum and aluminum alloys has re- 
sulted in proposed new methods of test- 
ing anodized aluminum for dielectric 
strength. It is expected these methods 
will be submitted for publication as ten- 
tative. The subcommittee also is study- 
ing abrasion tests of anodized coatings. 

In its 1938 annual report, the com- 
mittee plans to include a paper on “Ef- 
fects of Methods of Gating on Physical 
Properties of  Aluminum-Alloy Test 
Bars.” 
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Committee D-3 on Gaseous Fuels 


Although no standards were submit- 
ted for approval, progress has_ been 
made in conducting research on methods 
of analysis of gases and in determining 
calorific value and specific gravity of 
gases. Arrangements have been made 
with the national bureau of standards 
for conducting comparisons of different 
types of apparatus for determining spe- 
cific gravity. The bureau also is con- 
tinuing work on study of equipment 
and methods for metering gas for an- 
alytical and testing purposes and will 
send standard samples of different types 
of gases to committee member labora- 
tories for comparison of methods of 
gas analysis. 

Preliminary drafts of methods for de- 
termining hydrogen-sulphide sulphur and 
total sulphur in fuel gases have been 
prepared and submitted to subcommit- 
tee on determination of impurities of 
gaseous fuels. 

Next general meeting will be held in 
conjunction with annual convention of 
American Gas association in October. 


Committee D-5 on Coal and Coke 


Approved for presentation to the So- 
ciety for publication as a_ tentative 
standard, a scheme of sampling coals 
classed according to ash content. This 
method is intended to apply to average 
commercial sampling of coal and is de- 
signed to give results so that 95 per 
cent of test results fall within 10 per 
cent of true ash content of samples. The 
method also- gives’ instructions for 
sampling for purposes requiring special 
accuracy, such as classification of coals 
by grade or rank and for performance 
test work. Coals are divided into groups 
according to size and each group is sub- 
divided according to ash content. For 
each size and range of ash content, 
the method specifies minimum number 
of increments to be taken in collect- 
ing gross samples; also minimum weight 
of each increment is given together 
with the minimum weight of gross 
samples. 

Approved a revision of procedure for 
determination of coal ash _ fusibility, 
covered in Methods of Analysis of Coal 
and Coke (D 271), which will permit 
use of either gas-fired or electrically 
heated furnaces which meet specified 
requirements. This revision is necessary 
because of development in recent years 
of a number of furnaces suitable for 
the determination of coal ash fusibility. 
Furnaces tested and found satisfactory 
are listed. These, at present, include 
Denver Fire Clay Co. coal ash fusion 
furnace, No. 3 melter’s furnace of Ameri- 
can Gas Furnace Co. and Barrett coal 
ash fusion furnace. 

Subcommittee on plasticity and swell- 
ing of coal reported gratifying progress 
on experimental work to. standardize 
methods for determining swelling or 
expanding characteristics of coals when 
carbonized for coke manufacture. Ex- 
pansion during coking is important in 
the selection of coals for coke manu- 
facture, as strongly swelling coals cause 
damage to the coke oven walls. Plans 
are made for testing different ranks 
of coking coals by different methods 
as used in laboratories in this country 
and Canada. These co-operative tests 
will be of value in standardization of 
a suitable method for testing. 


Research Committee on Fatigue 
of Metals 


Started a project to study comparison 
of results of fatigue tests made on dif- 
ferent types of testing machines in com- 


mon use. Two questions needing answers 
are: Are results from one type of ma- 
chine the same as those obtained on 
another? Must a “machine factor’ be 
considered ? 

Items of interest in the fatigue fail- 
ures of metals in service were consid- 
ered. How can the beginning of fatigue 
fracture (by a spreading crack) be de- 
tected? X-ray spectrographs, dying out 
of vibrations in metals, and change of 
strength properties of metals’ before 
complete fracture were suggested but 
none of these seems developed to a 
usable state yet. 

A rather marked effect of a magnetic 
fleld on fatigue strength of notched 
bars was reported. Reports were made 
of tests of full-size riveted and welded 
joints, and of tests on airplane parts. 


Selecting and Buying 
Tools and Equipment 
(Concluded from Page 42) 


erence for the general-purpose ma- 
chine equipped with work-holding 
fixtures designed as single-purpose 
accessories. 
* a * * 

@ Supplier’s viewpoint on the mat- 
ter was offered by A. H. d’Arcam- 
bal, consulting metallurgist, Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. He 
pointed to the folly of attempting 
to save a few dollars on the initial 
expense of equipment installation 
at the sacrifice of long-run produc. 
tion costs. He suggested that the 
primary consideration in selecting 
new equipment is the accuracy de- 
sired in the resulting product. 

He made a plea for full co-opera- 
tion from equipment buyers in sup- 
plying necessary product informa- 
tion to the designers and builders 
of the so-called ‘master tools of 
industry.” He also cited the import- 
ance of gages in the operation of 
machine tools, giving as an ap- 
proved definition of a gage “a de- 
vice for improving quality, facili- 
tating production and_ reducing 
costs.” 

Any new machine can be no more 
efficient than the cutting tools se- 
lected to be used on the process, 
and hence much importance at- 
taches to the choice of suitable 
cutting tools. 


Five Continuous 
Operations Combined 


An unique method of producing 
buffing compositions has been de- 
veloped recently by Bruce Products 
Corp., Detroit. Bars for polishing 
and buffing wheels are made more 
uniform and of higher density by 
this new method which combines 
mixing of ingredients, vacuumizing, 
cooling and forming into one con- 
tinuous operation with no time in- 
terval between successive steps. 

This new process is said to im- 
prove the characteristics of the com- 
positions so that they in turn pro- 
duce better results. 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


@ In the form of a lawn edging, 
steel finds another application in 
peautifying the landscape. For 
parks, estates or homes, the edging 
adds a clean cut, finishing touch 
to the edges of the lawn that border 


driveways and walks. It is of 3/16- 


inch thick strip steel, painted green 
and with steel stakes 18 inches long 
to anchor it. Egleston Bros. & Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., is the 
manufacturer. 


@ A portable air compressor of up- 
to-the-minute design is the Air- 
master, recently brought out by Le 
Roi Co., 1706 South Sixty-eighth 
street, Milwaukee. Illustration is of 
a 160-cubic foot, air-cooled, air com- 
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pressor, although 105 and 210-cubic 
foot sizes are also available. Drive 
is 4-cylinder Le Roi, water cooled 
gasoline engine with speed of 872 
revolutions per minute. Compres- 
sor is 3-cylinder, 2-stage type. 


@ Steel chairs of latest design are 
a new metal product of Harter 
Corp., Sturgis, Mich. Known as the 
Cavalier Suite, there are several 
different models in the new line 
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designed to combine comfort and 


efficiency with simplicity. Chairs 
are constructed to insure proper 
weight distribution and_ correct 


back support. 


@ Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., has announced its No. 50 
vertical type, die casting machine 
for producing stereotype plates used 
in photographic work, newspaper, 


magazine and general printing trade. 
Of rugged, all metal construction, 
the new unit has a stereotype size 
capacity of 11% x 17 inches and a 
melting pot capacity of 200 pounds. 


@ DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage ave- 
nue, Chicago, has announced im- 
provements in its DeVry Sprocket 
Intermittent Projector, a unit in- 
corporating the standard 35 mil- 





limeter Geneva movement. This ma- 
chine is claimed to be the only one 
having the 35 millimeter feature 





embodied in the 16 millimeter pro- 
jector. 


@ The Streamliner is the name of 
the latest model range to be intro- 
duced by Renown Stove Co., Owosso, 
Mich. Equipped with standard type 
oven flues for coal or wood burning, 





the cooking top surface area equals 
the effective area of the average 
range, although the unit is designed 
to economize in kitchen space. It 
has full porcelain inside and out for 
permanent finish and rustproofing. 


@ New fans announced by Samson- 
United Corp., Rochester, N. Y., in- 
clude the 10-inch oscillating fan il- 
lustrated and the 24-inch circulator 
fan on floor stand. Both units are 


of all metal construction, with the 
exception of rubber blades, and have 
crinkle enamel finish. 
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Better Shipping 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


various ways. For example, one 
large shipper of metal products is 
reported reliably to have effected 
a 20 per cent saving in cost of pack- 
ing box lumber, 30 per cent saving 
in weight of boxes with consequent 
reduction in freight costs, and a 15 
per cent reduction in other costs 
involved in assembling and hand- 
ling. 

Other typical savings which have 





MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


accrued to manufacturers as a re- 
sult of a combination of better 
packing and shipping methods and 
more intelligent use of materials 
handling equipment have been fea- 
tured in various publications in the 
past two years. Included among 
these are the following: Saving by 
unit loading of sheet metal amount- 
ing to approximately $122 per car- 
load, STEEL, Nov. 16. 1936; method 
of speeding shipment of automo- 
bile accessories by use of special 
wirebound skid boxes, STEEL, April 








@ A floor controlled motor operated sheet metal grab is used 
here for the handling of sheet from the receiving department 
to the stock piles or directly into the ovens, and then again 
from the ovens to the punch presses. Notice the almost en- 
tire elimination of aisle space at this plant. 
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5, 1937; and reduction of $18 per 
car in cost of unloading zinc, STEEL, 
April 19, 1937. 

In these and many other in- 
stances, the indicated economies 
were expressed only in the _ dif- 
ference between previous costs en- 
tailed in the specific operations be- 
fore and after the introduction of 
the newer methods of packing and 
shipping. Over and above these 
specific savings are others, chief 
among which are customer satis- 
faction in improved condition of 
materials at time of receipt and re. 
duction in handling time and ef- 
fort at both ends of the journey. 

Protection of steel sheets from 
bending, scratching, marring, and 
other damage incidental to heavy 
shocks to cars in transit and to ex- 
posure to inclement weather has 
been achieved by shipping depart- 
ments in the steel industry in recent 
years. Careful wrapping of sheet 
packs in waterproof paper and se- 
cure binding with steel strapping 
or wire ties now are common prac- 
tice. This results in a reduction of 
damage claims and also. gives 
speedier loading and _ unloading. 
Likewise, it contributes greatly to 
better utilization of storage areas. 

. 


Pattern Plates Lighter 


@ George F. Pettinos Inc., 1206 Lo- 
cust street, Philadelphia, has gone 
into the active production of its 
new Sonittep Dowmetal pattern 
plates which are claimed to be light- 
er and to possess working charac- 
teristics to facilitate production, and 
assist in the manufacture of finer 
foundry products. The new plates 
are of magnesium metal and weigh 
35 per cent less than aluminum. 
They also have a tensile strength of 
38,000 to 40,000 pounds. 


Talks on Carbide Tools 


m@ Cemented carbide tipped tools 
should always be kept in motion 
during grinding, according to L. J. 
St. Clair, Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit. 
In addressing the Bridgeport, Conn., 
chapter of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers he set up a number 
of simple rules to follow in the 
designing, brazing and grinding of 
carbide tools. 

Among these were: Wheel speeds 
should be approximately 5000 revo- 
lutions per minute, tip should never 
be dipped in water; top rake should 
be ground first; only moderate pres- 
sure should be used; tools should 
always be ground against the cut- 
ting edge of the tool from tip to 
shank. In designing tools, the tip 
should receive maximum _ support 
since carbides will not bend _ but 
will break if the shank deflects. 
Carbon tetrachloride was _ recom- 
mended as the best agent in brazing. 
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Steel Buying Gains; Heavy 


Lines More Active 


Tin Plate Outlook 
Good: Rails, Autos 
Drag; 


@ CONTINUED slight increase in buying of steel, par- 
ticularly in heavier lines, gives encouragement, though 
how much is seasonal and how much business revival 
is difficult to determine. 

Conditions are irregular and some sellers find sales 
so far in March have exceeded all February. As a 
whole, conditions are the best of the year to date, 
with many encouraging signs from business immediate- 
ly pending or already booked, but not specified. Mis- 
cellaneous buying is restricted to immediate needs. 

Tin plate producers are in relatively better position 
than others, with production at about 60 per cent of 
capacity and indications good for continued activity. 

While steel for shipbuilding is piling up an impres- 
sive backlog, with more tonnage about to come out, 
delivery is spread over a considerable period and offers 
little immediate relief to mills. Steel for Standard 
Oil tankers recently placed with four yards is de- 
layed while Washington considers design details. These 
tankers are to serve as navy auxiliaries. Government 
dredges and tenders are under consideration but clos- 
ing is delayed. Eight cargo ships for the maritime 
commission seem near award to two eastern yards 
after bids have been revised. These will require about 
40,000 tons. Sanitary department of New York will 
ask bids shortly on 30 arc welded steel scows, re- 
quiring about 4000 tons of plates. 

Structural tonnage gives promise of reaching a fair- 
ly heavy total when projects now pending are converted 
into orders. Close to 60,000 tons are before bidders 
in lots from 2000 to 20,000 tons. Much of this is for 
federal and other public work but some private proj- 
ects are also pending. Placements during the past 
week include 3092 tons of shapes and 1500 tons of 
piling for a Mississippi river dam, 1750 for a building 
for the New York World fair, 1030 tons for a store 
at Miami, Fla., and 1400 tons for a store at Los An- 
geles. 

Railroad buying since the freight rate announcement 
has been practically absent. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy has placed 30,000 tons of rails with several 
producers and the Western Pacific has ordered 10,930 
tons from the Colorado mill. The Burlington pur- 
chase also includes about 10,000 tons of track fasten- 
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ings. Bangor & Aroostook steel-sheathed cars, recent- 
ly placed, will require more tonnage than regular box 
cars. Placing of steel for this order is expected with- 
in a few days. 

Steelworks operations last week rose 2 points to a 
national rate of 32 per cent. Pittsburgh producers 
added 4 points, to 30 per cent, Chicago was 2.5 points 
higher at 30 per cent. Cleveland stepped up 2.8 points 
to 30.8 per cent and Buffalo 9.5 points to 28 per cent. 
At only two centers were there reductions in activity, 
Youngstown receding 2 points to 27 per cent and Cin- 
cinnati 7 points to 25 per cent. No change was made 
at Wheeling at 38 per cent, Eastern Pennsylvania at 
29, Birmingham at 61, New England at 15, St. Louis 
at 37 and Detroit at 33 per cent. 

Production. of automobiles last week was a close 
parallel to the preceding week, with 57,555 units, com- 
pared with 57,438 the week before. General Motors 
made 23,860, compared with 24,500, Chrysler 12,975 
compared with 13,475, Ford 12,560 compared with 12,- 
060 and other makers 8160 compared with 7403. This 
week will see a smaller total as part of General Motors 
production will be down. 

Scrap prices seem to be scraping bottom and vari- 
ous adjustments are under way without much change 
in the general level. For the most part prices are 
nominal, except where export buying along the At- 
lantic coast gives some actual insight. Fairly good 
tonnage is being loaded for European ports. At Pitts- 
burgh steelmaking grades were soft and declined 25 
cents and at Chicago there was no change. In Eastern 
Pennsylvania a wide range developed, giving an ad- 
vance of 25 cents on the average quotation. 

The composite of steelmaking scrap rose 4 cents to 
$13.25, the second rise this month. The iron and steel 
composite declined 5 cents to $38.78 and the finished 
steel indicator remained pegged at $61.70. 

Restoration of the import duty on pig iron into Great 
Britain at the end of March is increasing shipments 
from Continental ports in the effort to avoid payment. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Mar. 19 Mar. 12 Mar. 5 Feb., 1938 Dec., 1937 Mar., 1937 Mar., 1933 
Iron and Steel ..... $38.78 $38.83 $38.84 $38.90 $38.88 $39.92 $27.92 
Finished Steel ..... 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 60.70 45.60 
Steelworks Scrap .. 13.25 13.21 13.13 13.54 13.24 20.95 6.47 





Iron and Steel Composite:—rig iron, scrap, pillets, smeet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
het strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


_— 


March 19, Feb. Dec. March 





a ° March 19, Feb Dec. March 4 
Finished Material 1938 1938 1937 1937 Pig Iron 1938 1938 1937 1937 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.45¢ 245c 2.45¢c 2.40c 3essemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.26 $25.26 $25.26 $24.85 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Basic, Valley 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia yt Say by" 9.75 9.75 2.74 Basic, eastern del. East. Pa 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.76 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 No. 2 fdry., Pittsburgh 25.21 25.21 25.21 24.80 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 2.25 29.20 No. 2 fdry., Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.20 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.465 1465 2.465 2.455 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.88 
Shapes, Chicago 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 23.89 23.89 23.89 23.19 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.25 9.25 9.95 2.20 No. 2X eastern, del. Phila. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.635 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.445 9445 2.445 2.435 Malleable, Valley ; 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.60 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.30 230 230 2.30 Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24,00 23.20 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts 2.40 2.40 2.40 9.35 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.24 30.24 30.24 28.95 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 3.15 315 3.15 3.10 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.17 24.17 24.17 23.75 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.70 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 107.49 107.49 107.49 90.80 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.90 2.909 2.90 2.85 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $13.50 $14.15 $13.40 $22.40 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.35 $5.35 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 13.00 13.255 13.13 18.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 9 75 275 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 12 25 2.15 12.40 20.90 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 15.25 15.25 14.25 22.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 14.25 14.85 15.75 99.35 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $36.40 


Coke 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 37.00 37.00 37.00 36.40 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $4.25 $4.25 $4.30 $4.05 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 37.00 37.00 37.00 36.40 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.20 5.25 5.25 425 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .%-inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 47.00 46.20 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 ° 
Sheet Steel Pittsburgh N®**,..,, Corrosionand Heat- Structural Shapes 
‘. Gary , < . 4 itts ‘g ; 2.25c 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- « ei - : eats ; 3.40c Resistant Alloys Pittsburgh ‘ 2.25¢ 
: St. Louis, delivered : 3.53c Philadelphia, del. 2.46%c 
tras and deductions (Except Granite City, II] 3.50c New York. del 251%K¢ 
Galvanized) ne 79 ore we Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. pag et niet te 
Slot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 1 Cold Rolled No. 10 Boston, delivered 2.64'4c 
Se ee oe. ie avssas Se Chrome-Nickel 3ethlehem 2.35¢ 
Pittsburgh a aes ‘ann Mad Chicago .. : 2.30¢ 
Gary 2.50¢ Detroit, delivered .... 3.21¢ No. 302 No. 304 Cleveland, del. 2.46¢ 
Chicago, delivered . 2.53¢ Philadelphia, del. ... 3.30c bars . 400 «60 Buffalo 2.35¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.60¢ New York. del. "3 a4¢ Pilates 27.00 = 29.00 Gulf Ports 2.66¢ 
New York, del. + See, teaie, Gal, s.0c...RMRe gee ees 34.00 36.00 Birmingham 2.40¢ 
Philadelphia, del 2.70¢ Granite City ll. '320¢ Hot strip ‘ 21.50 23.50 Pacific coast basing pts., 
Birmingham 2.55¢ Pac, base pts. f.0.b. cars.3.62%¢ Cold strip 28.00 30.00 f.o.b. cars ... 2.82%¢ 
st. Louis, de 2.63¢ ddd ass westive St. Louis, del. 2.52¢c 
edhe Fone oc nt a Cold Rolled No. 20 Straight Chromes ‘ai 
Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars.2.97%c ia ei datie 3.45¢ No. No. No. No. Bars 
sk TE a cane 410 430 442 446 Soft Steel 
» ale To. 2 etroit, delivered ... . .3.66¢ - ‘ pare ; 
. Hot Rolled Annealed peaiegcl Philadelphia, del. . 3.75¢ Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 . (Base, 3 to 25 tons) P " 
Pittsburgh ; 8.15¢ New York, del. . 379¢ Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Pittsburgh | 2.45¢ 
Gary 3.25C o+ rouis 3.68c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Chicago or Gary 2.50¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.28¢c Crs ite Cit , Ti w rm 3 65¢ Hot strip 17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Duluth 2.60c 
Detroit, delivered 3.35¢ VTanibe WY) Bi eee S99 Cond sty, 22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Birmingham .. 2,60¢ 
New York, delivered 3.49¢ Enameling Sheets Cleveland 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.45c Pittsburgh, No. 10 .... 2.90c Buffalo 2.55¢c 
Birmingham 3.30c Pittsburgh, No. 20 . 3.50c Steel Plate Detroit, delivered 2.60¢ 
St. Louis, del. 3.38c Gary, No. 10 . . 3.00c Pacific coast basing pts., 
Granite City, IN. 3.35c Gary, No. 20 3.60c Pittsburgh 2.25C f.o.b. cars ... 3.02%e 
Pac. base pts. f.0.b. cars.3.82%c St. Louis, No. 10 3.13c New York, del. . 2.54¢ Philadelphia, del. 2.75¢ 
- x St. Louis, No. 20 3.73c Philadelphia, del. ..2.44%C Roston, delivered 2 86c 
Galvanized No. 24 . q p P] ose, ee 2.66 New York, del. .. 2 79¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.80¢c ; 3uffalo, delivered .. .2.49%C 
Gary 3.90c in an ernie ate Chicago or Gary ...... 2.30c i Rail Steel - 
Chicago, delivered 3.93c Gary base, 10 cents higher Cleveland, del. 2.45%c To Manufacturing Trade 
Philadelphia, del. 4.10c Tin plate, coke (base 3irmingham .. : . 2.40c Pittsburgh : 2.30c 
New York, delivered 4.14c box) Pittsburgh $5.35 Coatesville, base ... 2.385ce Chicago or Gary 2.35¢ 
Birmingham 3.95¢c Waste-waste, 2.80c; Sparrows Pt., base 2.35c Cleveland 2.35¢c 
St. Louis, del. 4.03c strip 2.50c Pacific basing points, fo.b. Moline, Ill. 2.85¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 4.0@c Long ternes, No. 24, un- cars qn ...2.82%c Buffalo 2.40c 
Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars 4.42%c assorted, Pitts 4.10e St. Louis, delivered . 2.52c Birmingham 2.45¢ 
STEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.3a0C 
Chicago 2.40c 
Philadelphia ee 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined “3. 50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh .. 2.45¢ 
Chicago, Gary, "Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., cet 2.50¢ 
Gulf ports 2.85¢c 
Pacific coast ports, f. Oo. b. 
ear docks ee 2.95c 
Philadeiphia, del. 2.75¢ 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh Swiethete eae s came 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young.... 2.35¢ 
Gulf ports 2.80c 


Wire Products 

Prices apply to mixed carloads, 

base; less carloads subject to 
quantity extras. 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Standard wire nails $2.75 
Cement coated nails $2.75 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples 3.45c 
Galv. fence staples 3.70¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. 3.40¢ 
Annealed fence wire 3.15¢c 


Galv. fence wire 3.55¢c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

Cc. L. column) tha 74 
Single loop bale ties, 


(base C, L. column) oi ca 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga. 2.90¢ 
Galvanized wire 2.95¢ 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 

ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 

Duluth and Worcester up $2; 

Birmingham up §3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
Cleveland mre ; 3.50¢ 
Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished Car- 
bon Bars, Shafting 


Pittsburgh 2.90c 
Chicago Se hand 2.95¢ 
Gary, Ind. « Bee 
Detroit . R . 2.95¢ 
Cleveland 2.95c 
Buffalo macarnarsne a Seen 

Subject to quantity deduc- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
eago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 3.00c¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 0.35 3100 .0.70 
2100. . 0.75 3200 .1.35 
2300. . 1.55 3300 . .3,80 
2500 2.25 BA00..s ss ae 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo.......0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
2.00 Ni. errr Terr err 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. creer 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring 0.15 
Ue 5 are fee 9 
DR MOTI oc ct ta ces. cee OOD 


Cr. N., Van. .. errr. 
Carbon Van. ia ave 
9200 spring flats. 54.006 Oba 
9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 


Piling 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Buffalo 


2.60c 
2.70¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot-rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 

Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


Pittsburgh eS 2.40¢c 
Chicago or Gary 2.50c 
Birmingham base 2.55c 
Detroit, del. ie Sis. 6 2.61c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.70¢ 
New York, del. 2.74¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
go Le ae 2.50c 
Chicago eens : 2.60c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 


and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland caer . 93.20c 


Detroit, del. 3.41c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.40¢ 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50 3.20c 4.30¢ 
0.51—0.75 4.45c 4.65c 
0.76—1.00 6.30c 6.50¢ 
Over 1.00... 8.50c 8.70c 
Rails, Track 
Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill .. -$42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


$43.00 
42.00 


Pittsburgh, Chicago 

Do., rerolling quality. 
Angle bars, billet, Gary, 

Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 


Do., axle steel 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.15c 
Track bolts, base 4.35c 
Tie plate, base .. $46.00 

Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 Ibs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 


more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller 65-5 off 


Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10 off 

Do. 1% and 1%-in.. .60-5 off 

Tire bolts 50 off 
Plow Bolts 

All sizes 65-5 off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 

tached 70 off; in packages 


with nuts separate 70-10 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 
Nuts 
semifinished hex.: 
60-10 off 
60-5 off 
60 off 


50-10-5 off 
50-10-5 off 


S.A, E. 
» to ye-inch 
Do., 9/16 to 1-inch 
Do., over 1-inch 

Hexagon Cap Screws 


Milled : 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, l-in., smaller 75 off 
Headless set screws 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought 
Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland 3.60c 
Structural, Chicago 3.70c 
ve-inch and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila. to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l, $5.40; c.1. $5.75 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, CC. &. Fitts. 
(10% disc. on all extras) $3.60 


Market Week— 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on stee 
Pitts, Lorain, O., 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 
less. Chicago, del. 2% 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgt 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. BIk. 
le 59 % 
4 62% 
1 3 64% 
Iron 
4 26 
1 1% 30 
1‘ 34 
2 33% 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 Si 
2 3 60 
3%—6 62 
7 aaa 8 61 
9 and 10 60 '* 
Iron 
2 26% 
2 3 27 
29 % 
1 8 28 % 
9—12 24% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 
2, lap weld 
2 to 3, lap weld 
3% to 6, lap weld 
7 and 8, lap weld 
10-inch, lap weld 
12-inch, lap weld 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Blk 
% eta ‘ 25 
1 and 1% ; 29 
1% 33 
2 32% 
Lap Weld 
1 23 % 
2 25 % 
2% to3% 26% 
4 28% 
4% to8 27% 
9to12 23 % 


Boiler Tubes 


$3.90 


$4.05 


1 pipe. 
to consumers 


points 
less. 
i. 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 


less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras 
Lap Weld 

Char 

coal 

Sizes Steel Iron 
l OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2” OD x 18 Ga. 13.31 19.35 
2” OD x 11 Ga. 15.49 23.36 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OL x 11 Ga.. 17.38 26.02 
2%” OD x 12 Ga 17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga 18.86 29.00 
3” OD x 12 Ga. 19.73 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga 4.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga. 30.81 19,90 
5” OD x 9 Ga. 17.37 73.93 

6” OD x 7 Ga 73.25 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Rolled Drawn 
1” OD x 138 Ga. $8.41 §$ 9.46 
1%” OD x 18 Ga. 9.96 11.21 
1%” OD X Is Ga.. IV 12.38 
1% ”" OD x 18 Ga.. 12.51 14.09 
2”°OD x 18 Ga. 14.02 15.78 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 15.63 17.60 
2%” OD x 12 Ga ay pr 19.37 


2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.85 21.22 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x i2 Ga.... Base 23.60 
4%” OD x 10 Ga.. 40.15 45.19 
314 *’OD x 11 Ga.. 26.47 29.79 
4” ‘OD x 10 Ga. 32.83 36.94 
a OD x 9 Ga. 50.38 56.71 

"OD x 7 Ga. 77.35 87.07 
ines Iron Water 

Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


$46.00-47.00 
49.00-50.00 
57.20-58.20 
54.20-55.20 


6-in. & over, Birm. 

4-in., Birmingham 

4-in., Chicago 

6 to 24-in., Chicago 

6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 
Do., 4-in. ‘ 53.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 

Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 
falo, Young., Birm. $37.00 
Philadelphia 42.30 
Duluth 39.00 
Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 43.00 
Forging, Duluth 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Piuce., Cleve., Young 
Sparrows Point 37.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, 
land, Youngstown 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 to 
®-inch incl. 
Do., over 4, to $#j]-inch 
incl. 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 
Skelp 
Young., Buff., 
Sparrows Pt. 


Cleve 
37.00 


47.00 


Pitts., Chi., 
Coatesville, 


Coke 


Price Per Net T'on 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $4.00- 4.50 


2.10¢c 


Connellsville, fdry 5.00- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur. 4.75- 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.00 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
3irmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 11.10 
Philadelphia, del 10.63 


Coke By-Products 


Plants 


16.00¢ 
30.00¢ 


Spot, gal. Producers’ 
Pure and 90% 
Toluol 
Solvent naphtha 30.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 30.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25¢ 
do. (450 Ibs.) . 15.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls. to Jjob- 
bers 
Per ton, bulk, 
Sulphate of ammonia 


benzol 


f.o.b. oven or port 
$29.50 
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—The Market Week— 


Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 

NS ey SEE ee ee $25.00 $25.50 $23.50 $26.00 

sap gia wines wibie 25.00 25.50 2450 26.00 

Birmingham, Ala.t ..<.....sss0. 20.38 Pease 19.38 25.00 

Ne RO et ee eng 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 

BO rere ee ee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 

Ne ee eee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 

OL EPS eee, Seer er eee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 

SES SE Se ee Od 9 ee A 24.50 24.50 Sets 25.00 

ss Gaia helen ull paren’ 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 

Se So) ale a.cbe a saws 3.75 26.25 B32 26.75 

co et | ee ee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 

PIED, Fs ost ios alg ah Vio 24.00 24.00 23.50 Roa 

Neville Island, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 

NE es an ais ke ws ee 22.00 Tats eee Simige is 

URNTSIO, FOR. nw vin ws vo wo cee ss 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 

Sparrow’s Point, Md, ........... 25.00 Pee we 24.50 ae 

Swedeland, Pa. .... 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 

PER, ok. Ss wc ewe ss cies ww 24.000 24.00 23.50 24.50 

.. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 


Youngstown, O. 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 


Baltimore from Birmingham.... 


Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass.... 
Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethelehem 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm.. 


Canton, O., from Cleveland ..... 


Chicago from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. . 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland from Birmingham 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 
Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit 
Newark, N. J., 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 


Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 


from Birmingham... 


from Birmingham 


per cent phosphorus 


from Chicago, 


. 25.39 25.39 2489 25.89 
25.78 24.66 . 
.. 26.57 igs tee 26.07 Tee 
.. 26.30 26.80 25.80 27.30 
26.45 26.95 25.95 27.45 
if, ie Sf ae ° 
Bia aes Sh Se 
25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 
.. 24,42 Nese 23.30 as 
. 24.27 25.11 24.61 
23.89 22.89 
. 24.32 eee’ 23.82 iis 
. 25.94 25.94 25.44 25.44 
25.10 25.10 24.60 25.10 
-- 27.10 27.10 26.60 27.60 
Uo ae er Se 
. 26.53 27.03 sites sa 
25.58 ae 25.46 
25.84 26.34 25.34 


Pittsburgh district from Neville {Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, 


Island 
Saginaw, 
St. Louis, 


Mich., from Detroit. 
northern ...... 


.. |and $1.13 switch’g charges 
26.45 26.45 25.95 25.95 
.. 24.55 24.55 24.05 





St. Louis from Birmingham 
St. Paul from Duluth 
yOver 0.70 phos. 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 

. 24.12 one 23.82 bathe 

.. 26.08 26.08 26.58 


Low Phos. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$28.50, Phil. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace ......... 
tt he) ee.) A 


Charcoal 
. $23.50 Lake Superior fur........$27.00 
23.50 do., del. Chicago ...... 30.24 
Lyles, Tenn. ; . 26.50 


Silvery? 


O., base: 6-6.50 
7.51-8—$30.00; 


Jackson county, 
7-7.50—$29.50; 


per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 


9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 


Jackson county, O., base: 


plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


7The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 
Each unit over 


$1 per ton add. 


2 to 3%, 
3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


ig ae Oe |< .. $64.60 
First Quality 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.. 51.30 

Alabama, Georgia SSiaueraig 51.30 

eS ei ee 56.00 


Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo.. 46.55 

Georgia, Alabama ...... 41.80 

New Jersey pera sta ses 51.00 
Ohio 

First quality 43.70 

Intermediate ........... 389.90 

Second quality ......... 35.15 


Malleable Bung Brick 


All bases 5 dbase wae e 6 =' D 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 59.85 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Dry OTeEs: .23.2. . $30.00 
Wire cut . $28.00 


Ma gnesite 


Imported dead - burned 








METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Nonferrous 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


—————_—Copper 


Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L 
Mar.12 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 40.87% 41.20 4.50 4.35 
Mar.14 10.00 10.12 % 9.52% 41.00 41.25 4.50 4.35 
Mar.15 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 41.75 42.00 4.50 4.35 
Mar.16 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 41.37% 41.65 4.50 4.35 
Mar.17 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 41.37% 41.60 4.50 4.35 
Mar.18 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 41.12% 41.30 4.50 4.35 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. Nom. Del. buying prices 


except as specified. Copper brass 
products based on 10.00c 


Conn. copper 

Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 16.37 % 
Copper, hot rolled....... 18.12% 
Lead, cut to jobbers.......7.75 
Zinc, 100-lb. base .........10.00 

Tubes 
High, yellow brass 19.12% 


Seamless copper .18.62% 


Rods 
brass 


*High yellow 12.37 % 


Copper, hot rolled ......14.62% 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed .15.37 % 
Wire 


Yellow brass (high) 16.62% 


70 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


+. de Sr eas 5.75-6.00 
‘leveland -6.25-6.50 


*Chicago 5.75- pe 
*St. Louis es es ts 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 .6.75-7.12 % 
Cleveland, No. 1 7.25-7.50 
*Chicago, No. 1.. .7.371%-7.62% 
*St. Louis 7.00-7.50 


Composition Brass Borings 
"New York .4.75-5.00 


Light Copper 


*New York sa bs eee 9.00 
hey 5.50-5.7 

| aes 5.50-5. 3 
PE, BHD. swkS essences 5.00-5.25 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zine num American Cath- 
St. L 99%  Spot,N.Y. odes 
4.50 20.00 13.75 35.00 
4.25 20.00 13.75 35.00 
4.25 20.00 13.75 35.00 
4.25 20.00 13.75 35.00 
4.25 20.00 13.75 35.00 

4.25 20.00 3.12 35.00 


Light Brass 


“leveland 3.00-3.25 


Chicago ..+. 0,62 % -3.87 % 
St. Louis 1S oy also add Cae 
Lead 
New York 3.50-3.75 
Cleveland 3.00-3.25 
Chicago 3.00-3.25 
*St. Louis : 2.37 % -2.62% 
Zine 
New York 1.87 % -2.00 
Cleveland 5 ome ded eae O 
*St. Louis .1.87 % -2.121 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland 5.75-6.00 
Mixed cast, Cleve.....8.75-9.00 
Clips, soft, Cleve... .12.25-13.00 
Mixed cast, St. L. 8.50-8.75 

SECONDARY METALS 
Brass, ingot, 85-5-5-5, Icl. .10.25 
Stand. No. 12 alum..16.00-16.50 


grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags) 43.00 


Base Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ...... .. $49.00 
Chem. bonded chrome. . 49.00 
Magnesite brick .... 69.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, duty 


paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 


Ky., net ton, carloads, 

all rail . $20.00 

90., TOP Dares... 65a. $22.00 
No; 2 lump ... 22.00-23.00 


Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty pd.... .$102.50 
Do., Baltimore, base. . 102.50 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 107.49 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 33.00 
Do., New Orleans .... 33.00 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 
ASR ey ee 39.00 


Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 


allowed, c.l. . 69.50 

Do., ton lot i: 80.50 

Do., 75 per cent 126.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 106.50 
2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 121.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

lb. del. . 10.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., ‘Ib. 

con. del. cars .1.95-2.00 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 

40% 10., COM. 0.655: 2.70-2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod- 

plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
Contract, ton lots . 145.00 
Sg Me ot Pe 150.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 

unitage....:... 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 

lytic, per ton c. 1., 23- 

26% f.o.b. Monsanto, 

Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 

55-65%, lb. f.o.b. mill 0.95 
Molybdate, lb. cont. f.o.b. 

mill Ge at nage yas 0.80 
Technical molybdenum 

trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 

lyvbdenum, f.o.b. mill 0.80 


Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


STEEL 
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—The 


Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Soft 

Bars Bands Hoops 
MN Bi? a) s .crtis a lete b ainid nee 88 4.20c 4.40c 5.40c 
New York (Metropolitan) 4.12 4.32 4.32 
Philadelphia re ee 4.00 4.10 4.35 
Baltimore 4.00 4.20 4.45 
SRE WAS, sive vive dese 4.15 4.35 4.60 
NE cats s, Garg lever acai whe end ar 3.90 4.22 4.22 
Pittsburgh 3.80 4.00 4.00 
0” eRe tore 3.75 4.16 4.16 
Detroit 3.935 4.185 4.185 
Cincinnati 4.05 4.25 4.25 
Chicago 3.85 4.10 4.10 
Minneapolis ..... 4.10 4.35 4.35 
Milwaukee 3.96 4.21 4.21 
St. Louis 4.09 4.34 4.34 
ON ts re 4.34 4.59 4.59 
Memphis 4.31 4.51 4.51 
Chattanooga 4.21 4.41 4.41 
0 A) 4.79 5.04 5.04 
Birmingham, Ala. 3.85 4.05 4.05 
ew rieans ...... 6.00% 4.10 4.65 4.65 
Houston, Tex. 3.75 6.15 6.55 
Seattle Sua verdlmrahe setae alee coe 4.45 4.95 6.30 
Portland, Oreg. 4.45 4.95 6.30 
Los Angeles 4.30 4.80 6.55 
San Francisco 4.20 4.80 6.50 

Cold Cold 

Rolled Finished 1035 }- 

Strip Bars 1050 
Boston 3.845¢c 4.65c 4.50c 
En eee ee ee 3.92 4.57 4.2 32 
Philadelphia .........-.-. 3.88 4.53 4.25 
Baltimore ... 4.50 4.15 
Norfolk, Va. ; 4.60 “eae 
Buffalo 3.79 4.35 4.10 
Pittsburgh eis 4.15 3.95 
(OS dn ae ae aa 3.60 4.30 3.95 
| fl a rr 3.78 4.30 4.085 
MEINERS. 5-255 srareins Shere ons on Palas 4.50 4.07 
eer 3.87 4.30 4.05 
Minneapolis ..... 4.77 4.25 
Milwaukee : 4.41 4.16 
St. Louis 3.96 4.54 4.29 
Kansas City 4.37 4.79 
Memphis 4.80 
Chattanooga 4.86 
MN PRES ioc 6 aie oe 8 gaa so 5.2 
New Orleans 5.00 5.10 Panta 
Seattle Tite 5.85 6.05 
Portland, Oreg. ee 5.85 5.85 
RN RIN ob kb oe Sa ewes 5.96 6.85 4.65 
San Francisco 9.30 6.80 5.20 


Floor 


Plates 


5.73¢ 
5.60 
5.25 
5.50 
5.65 
5.52 
5.30 
5.46 
5.55 
5.55 
5.35 
5.60 
5.46 
5.59 
5.84 


5.85 
5.91 
6.29 
5.95 
6.15 
6.00 
6.00 
6.20 
§.55 


4100 


Series 


6.27¢ 


6.12 


5.90 
8.50 
6.33 
6.19 
6.21 
5.90 
8.97 
6.11 
6.24 


8.00 
7.85 
B.40 


Plates Struc- 
%-In. & tural 
Over Shapes 
4.08¢ 4.07c 
4.00 3.97 
3.90 3.90 
3.90 3.90 
4.05 4.05 
3.92 3.80 
3.70 3.70 
3.86 3.86 
3.95 3.95 
3.95 3.95 
3.75 3.75 
4.00 4.00 
3.86 3.86 
3.99 3.99 
4.24 4.24 
4.21 4,21 
4.11 4.11 
4.69 4.69 
3.75 3.75 
4.00 4.00 
4.25 4.25 
4.25 4.25 
4.25 4.25 
4.30 4.30 
4.05 4.05 
SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)- 
2300 3100 
Series Series 
7.97¢c ‘ 6.52¢ 
7.82 6.37 
7.60 6.15 
7.70 6.25 
7.78 6.33 
7.89 6.44 
7.91 6.46 
7.60 6.15 
7.95 6.50 
7.81 6.36 
7.94 6.49 
‘ 8.00 
9.00 8.00 
9.40 8.55 
3.65 8.80 


8.65 


Hot 


Rolled 
No. 10 


4.15¢c 
4.07 
4.00 
3.95 
4.10 


3.97 
3.75 
3.91 
3.935 
4.00 
3.85 
4.10 
3.96 
4.09 
4.10 


4.26 
4.16 
4.79 
3.80 
4.25 
4.50 


6100 
Series 


Sheets 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, March 17 


Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


Continental Channel or 
North Sea ports, 


metric tons 


British **#Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling 
£sd_ current value £sd 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $28.58 5150 $18.09 2-306 
Basic besser er. onlgwa) Seewal a0 wae 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 32.31 6100 17.89 2 4¢ 
ee $39.14 7 17 ¢ $43.22 § 76 
Wire rods, No.5 gage.. 56.04 Il 5 ¢ 40. 20 00 
Standard rails........ $50.32 10 26 $46.23 15 0 
Merchant bars........ 2.6le 11 15 0 1.90c 5 50 
Structural shapes... .. 2.36c 10 12 6 1.77¢ $176 
Plates, thgin.or5mm. 2.57c 11 Il 3 2.23 6 26 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 
or 0.5 mm. 3.1le 14 00 2.82 15 0S 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.72c 16 15 0 3. 45¢ 100 
Bands and strips... ... 2.94¢ 13 50 1. 82< 5 00 
Plain wire. base. . . 4.33¢ 19 10 02.23cto2.64c 6 26to7 50 
Galvanized wire, base... §.16c 23 5 02.85ct02.95c¢ 717 6to8 26 
Wire nails, base 4.1lc 18 10 02.54cto2.72c 7 00to7100 
Tin piste, box 108 Ibs. $5.59 1 26 
Sritish ferromanganese $102.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid 


March 21, 1938 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
Last Reported 


Esd 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $27.09 5 
3asic bess. pig iron.. 24 85 5 00 
Furnace coke....... 8.08 112 ¢ 
OWN Gaisnecsnsces: 3014) F FSG 
Standard rails....... 2.25¢ 10 2 € 
Merchant bars...... ? 54c 11 90 
Structural shapes.... 2 45¢ ll 06 
Plates, tl4-in. or 5 
WD ss coed tases 2.60c 11 14 
Sheets, black........ 3 50c 15 15 O§ 
Sheets, galv., — 
ga. or 0.5 mn + 11 18 10 0 
Plain wire ; $ 33¢ 19:10 0 
strips.... 2.7lc 12 40 


Bands and 


*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth 


(a) del. Middlesbrough. 


**Gold pound sterling carries a prem 


Ss rebate t 


Continental, brid 


ium of 65 


French 


Francs 


563 


189 
S40 
1,150 
1,080 
1,055 


1.350 


1.565 


250 
1.660 


1,210 


ge plates. 
steel. C 
approved cus 


t 


2 perc 


ontinent t 


50 $21.91 


§24 ga. 


mers. 


isually for bas 


(b) hematite. 


— 
Hot 
Roll Ann. Galv. 
No. 24 No. 24 
4.90c 5.10c 
4.50 5.00 
4.65 4.90 
4.50 4.70 
4.70 5.35 
4.80 5.35 
4.50 5.15 
4.66 5.31 
4.685 >.40 
4.75 9.40 
4.60 5.25 
4.75 5.25 
4.71 5.36 
4.84 5.49 
4.85 5.50 
5.01 5.66 
4.06 4.66 
5.54 6.19 
4.55 5.20 
4.75 5.15 
5.25 5.65 
5.35 5.90 
5.15 5.90 
5.00 5.25 
5.15 5.55 
Cold Drawn Bars 
2300 3100 
8.97¢c 7.52¢ 
9.00 7.55 
8.60 8.15 
8.70 1.23 
8.60 7.15 
8.88 7.43 
8.92 T7A7 
8.60 7.15 
9.17 7.72 
8.81 7.36 
8.94 49 
10.40 9.55 
10.65 9.80 
Belgian Reich 
Francs Marks 
650 $25.31 é 
7 9) 69 0 
215 7.6 19 
160 Q 7¢ rT, 0 
1,37 38 132 
1,100 1.98 110 
1.100 1.9 107 
1,37 ) 127 
1,57 ) 144] 
1.650 1] | 
1,550 29 12 
1 to 3 mm. basic price. 


c-Desse 


mer steel. 
°Close annealed 


ent over paper sterling. 





—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No. 1 
Birmingham, No. 2 9.00 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.00 

N. Eng. del. No. 1 12.50 

Buffalo, No. 1 12.50-13.00 

Buffalo, No. 2 10.50-11.00 

Chicago, No. 1 12.25-12.50 
115 


Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 
Federal, Ill. 
Granite City, R. R. 
Granite City, No. 2 


10.50-11.00 
8.00- 8.50 
14.00-15.00 
12.00-13.50 
11.00-11.50 
12.50 
11.00-11.50 


- 


Los Angeles, No. 1 12.00 
Los Angeles, No, 2 10.50 
New York, No. 1 411.00 


N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 


Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 14.25-15.25 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.) 13.25-13.75 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis, R. R. 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 11.00-11.50 
San Francisco, No. 1 10.00 
Seattle, No. 1 8.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.00 


Valleys, No. 1 13.25-13.75 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, dealers 10.50-12.00 
Chicago, factory 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, dealer 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland 11.00-11.50 
Detroit 9.75-10.25 
E. Pa., new mat 14.00-15.00 
E. Pa., old mat. 9,50-10.00 
Los Angeles 14.50-16.50 
Pittsburgh 13.25-13.75 


6.75- 7.25 


St. Louis 

Valleys 12.00-12.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 5 
Buffalo 11.50 


8.50- 9.00 
8.00- 8.50 
11.50-14.50 
12.50-13.00 


Cincinnati, del 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 0 
St. Louis 6.00- 6.50 
Toronto, dealers 7.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
7235- 775 
1.50- 5.00 
6.00- 6.50 
4.00 
5.00- 5.50 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 

+ Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham ; 
Buffalo 

Chicago (3 ft.) 


15.00 
17.50-18.00 
15.00-15.50 

Chicago (2 ft.) 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, del. 16.50-17.00 
Detroit 14.50-15.00 
Los Angeles 18.00-22.00 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Seattle 

STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 


f11.00 
15.50-16.00 
12.00-12.50 
16.00-16.50 
15.25-15.75 
12.00-12.50 
10.00 


8.00- 8.50 


Boston, district *8.25- 8.50 
es 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, net 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit, net 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 
New York, fdry. 78.00- 8.50 
St. Louis 8.00- 8.50 


Toronto, deal’rs, net 9.00 
SPRINGS 
| See 16.00-16.50 


16.50-17.00 
15.00-15.50 
17.00-17.50 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 
Eastern Pa, 

Pittsburgh 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis 14.00-14.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis 13.00-13.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 14.00-14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo, crops 
Cleveland, crops 
Eastern Pa., crops 
Pittsburgh, crops 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 

St. Louis, cut 


17.00-17.50 
19.50-20.50 
18.50-19.00 
’ 17.50-18.50 


12.00-12.50 
12.00-12.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 
Federal, Il. 

Granite City, Il. 11.00-11.50 
Los Angeles (net) 16.00-18.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 8.00 


10.75-11.25 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham 11.00-11.50 
Boston district 79.00- 9.50 
Chicago, No. 1 net 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2 9.00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 8.50- 9.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 . 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr. 16.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 
Eastern Pa. 14.00-14.50 
New York 79.00- 9.50 


BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 . 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, No. 1 10.75-11.25 
Cincin., No. 1, deal 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2 3.00- 3.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 7.50- 8.00 


Detroit, No. 1, new 8.00- 8.50 
Valleys, new, No. 1 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, dealers ; 7.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 

Birmingham 6.00- 7.00 
Buffalo 6.25- 6.75 
Chicago ..... 6.00- 6.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.50- 4.00 
Cleveland 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit 4.50- 5.00 
Eastern Pa. 7.00- 7.25 
Los Angeles 4.00- 8.00 
New York 73.50 
Pittsburgh 7.00- 7.50 
St. Louis ‘ 4.50- 5.00 
Toronto, dealers . 7.00 
Valleys csene  Base-20,00 

















Iron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $5.25 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.95 
High phosphorus 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer 5.10 
Old range nonbess 9.10 


~) 
tw 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 


Foundry and_ basic 
56.63% con. 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 


58-60% nominal 
Foreign Ore 

Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 

ous ore, 45.55% 

iron, 6-10% man. 


except where otherwise stated; 7 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district 71.85 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.00- 3.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit 4.50- 5.00 


Eastern Pa. 6.50- 7.00 
New York +4.50- 5.00 
Pittsburgh ‘ 6.00- 6.50 
Toronto, dealers.... 7.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham ...... 6.00- 7 
Boston dist. chem... +7.50- 8 
Bos. dist. for mills +7.00- 7.50 
Buffalo 6.50- 7 
Chicago 5.20- 5. 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.00- 3. 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit 4.50- 5.00 
E. Pa., chemical 12.00-13.00 
New York 74.50- 5.00 
St. Louis 


, 5.00- 5.50 
Toronto, dealers 7 
PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
Chicago, net 7.50- 8.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo . 9.00- 9.50 
Chicago, net . §8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati 6.00- 6.50 


12.50-13.00 
+8.50- 9.00 
9.00- 9.50 


Eastern Pa. 

New York 

St. Louis 

FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district +7.00 


ROUITOIO 2c nces 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland 11.00- 11.50 
Detroit : 7.50- 8.00 
Los Angeles 9.00 
Pittsburgh 12.75-13.25 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


76.50 
15.00-15.50 


A 14.00-14.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district ... 17.50 
Buffalo 12.00-12.50 


Chicago, elec. fur. 11.50-12.00 
Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis . 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto ..... 8.00 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 
Buffalo : 
Boston district 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa. 

St. Louis 
SHAFTING 
Boston district 
New York 
Eastern Pa. 

St. Louis 

CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham 
Boston dist., iron 


16.00-17.00 
16.00-16.50 

14.00 
17.00-17.50 
21.50-22.50 


17.50-18.00 


+14.00 
615.00-15.50 
19.00-19.5U 
13.00-13.50 


14.00-15.00 
710.00 


Buffalo, steel ...... 16.00-16.50 





Chicago, iron 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, iron 14.00-14.50 


Eastern Pa., iron 15.50 
Eastern Pa., steel 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 15.00-15.50 


17.50-18.00 
12.00-12.50 
14.50-15.00 


Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, iron 
St. Louis, steel 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham 14.00-14.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach. +11.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00 


N. Eng. del. textile. 15.00-15.50 
Buffalo, cupola 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, mach. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, agri. net 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, auto 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, railr’d net 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, mach. net. 11.50-12.00 
Cincin., mach. cup. 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland, mach. 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 15.50-16.00 
FE. Pa., mixed yard. 13.50-14.00 
Los Angeles 13.00-14.00 
Pittsburgh cupola 15.50-16.00 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.uu 
Seattle 8.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 10.00-10.50 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net 12.50 


HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. 
N. Eng., del. 
Buffalo, break 
Cleveland, break 
Detroit, break 
Detroit, auto net. 
Eastern Pa. 

Los Angeles 

New York, break. 
Pittsburgh 


'9.00- 9.50 
11.50-12.00 
11.00-11.50 
14.00-15.00 
10.50-11.00 
12.50-13.00 
14.00-14.50 
13.00-14.00 
10.50-11.00 
12.50-13.00 


MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R. 12.50-13.50 
New England, del. 16.00 
3uffalo 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, R. R. 14.00-14.50 
Cincin., agri. del 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland, rail 15.50-16.00 
Detroit, auto 11.50-12.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R. 15.50-16.00 
Los Angeles 13.00-14.00 
Pittsburgh, rail 14.25-14.75 
St. Louis, R. R. 13.00-13.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 

5 feet and over 
Birmingham 16.00-17.00 
Boston 712.00 
Chicago 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. 18.00-18.50 
New York f15.00-15.50 
St. Louis 13.50-14.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 13.75-14.25 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 

Buffalo ... 16.00-16.50 
Chicago 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa : 18.00-19.00 
Pitts. (it. & hvy.) 17.00-18.00 











ee ee 12.00-13.00 
nominal 
17.00-18.00 


nom, . 
No. Afr. 
Swedish low phos. 
Spanish No. Africa 
basic, 50 to 60% 
nom.. bawhwe’s 
Tungsten, sh. ton. 
unit, duty paid nom. 24.50-25.50 
IN. #., TQ¥4 OO... . 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, cif. 


12.00 


$25.50-26.50 


Seattle 15.00 
Molybdenum ores 
sulphide, per Ib. 
molybdenum con- 
tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 


Manganese Ore 
Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 

Caucasian, 50-52% 

eee non. 45.00 
So. African, 50-52% nom. 45.00 
Indian, 50-52% Nominal 


STEEL 











)-14.50 
)-15.00 
)-14.50 

15.50 
)-17.50 
)-15.50 
1-18.00 
)-12.50 
)-15.00 


'-14.50 
+11.00 
12.00 
-15.50 
-14.00 
-15.50 
-11.00 
-12.00 
-11.00 
-12.00 
-11.00 
17.50 
-16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.00 
14.UU 
8.00 
10.50 


12.50 


12.50 


9.50 
12.00 
11.50 
15.00 
11.00 
13.00 


75 
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Sheets 
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Pittsburgh Miscellaneous sheet 
business continues to increase, al- 
though the brightest part of the 
market is in export business, which 
is active. Domestic orders are now 
widely diversified and sheet pro- 
ducers are somewhat cheered over 
the automotive situation, with the 
possibility that more releases may 
come on automotive sheets.  Pro- 
duction has moved up somewhat 
and it is in the neighborhood of 
30 per cent. Prices remain firm 
and no break is anticipated. 

Cleveland New business con- 
tinues to fluctuate daily, but speci- 
fications this month have improved 
somewhat over February. Demand 
from stamping concerns and other 
partsmakers supplying the automo- 
tive trade is noticeably absent. 
Many still have excess stocks of 
finished parts and are in no hurry 
to rebuild steel inventory.  Pro- 
ducers report operations are irregu- 
lar, closely scheduled to incoming 
tonnage. 

Chicago Business is heavier in 
a number of directions. Automo- 
tive interests continue to restrict 
purchases, however, and demand 
elsewhere is insufficient to bolster 
shipments to any marked degree. 
Production is slightly heavier, but 
mills are able to offer deliveries of 
one to two weeks on_ hot-rolled 
sheets and two to three weeks on 
hot-rolled annealed, cold-rolled and 
galvanized material. 

New York A decidedly spotty 
situation prevails in sheets, with 
some sellers noting rather substan- 
tial percentage increase so far this 
month, while others report little 
change. Two leading interests re- 
port more business during the first 
half of the month than in all of 
February. High spots appear to be 
more active buying by refrigerator 
and air conditioning manufacturers 
and replacement buying by jobbers. 
However, volume continues well un- 
der normal. A _ sizable sheet ton- 
nage is still pending for the 500 
box cars to be built by the Magor 
Car Corp. at Passaic, N. J., for the 
Bangor & Aroostook. 

Boston With the carload rate 
from Pittsburgh advancing three 
cents per 100 pounds over the pres- 
ent schedule to 44 cents, delivered 
prices on sheets in this territory 
will average about 60 cents a ton 
higher under the new freight 
charges. Freight from Buffalo will 
be 37.5 cents. In spots there has 
been an upturn in sheet buying, a 
development based on actual needs 
rather than anticipatory covering. 

Low quotations by jobbers on 
license tag stock, 1002 tons for three 
states, were exceptional, most mills 
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quoting direct, holding to listed 
prices. On 750 tons, No. 23 gage, 
hot-rolled, pickled and annealed ma- 
terial for Massachusetts, Avery & 
Saul Co., South Boston, quoted 
3.71c a pound, delivered, Charles- 
town prison (Boston) in 50-ton lots 
starting July 1 and continuing in 
equal shipments every 25 days until 
completed. This price is substan- 
tially under mill quotations for 
such material, including’ extras, 
pickling, ete., which figures approxi- 
mately 4.2725c under the present 
freight or about 4.3025c under the 
proposed carrying charges which 
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will be operative during the period 
of shipments. Twenty-two bidders 
quoted this inquiry, opening March 
15. 

L. E. Zurbach Steel Co., Cam- 
bridge, is low on 150 tons, 24 gage, 
31% x 90, hot-rolled, pickled and 
annealed sheets, delivery at the 
prison, Thomaston, Me., quoting 
3.80c, deliveries starting June 15. 
Eleven bids for this tonnage with 
3.86c quoted by most mills direct. 
For New Hampshire, the same job- 
ber quoted 3.75c on 102 tons, 23 
gage, 31 x 70, hot-rolled pickled, 
annealed sheets, delivery, Concord, 











You will find exhibited in every world market products made of Thomas Cold Rolled 
Strip. And, by these products The Thomas Steel Company enjpys an enviable repu- 
tation for unusual ability to match cold strip with the product and fabricating prob- 
lems. Fewer operations, better products, faster production, and less waste are impor- 
tant advantages gained with specialized Thomas Cold Rolled Strip. In coils or cut 
lengths, it is precision-made to temper, gauge, width, in plain bright and special 
coated finishes as desired. An unusual service advantage is that executive, general 
sales, production, and engineering departments are ALL located at the mill in addi- 
tion to district offices located in the principal markets. With these merits, it will pay 


you to check the application of Thomastrip to your particular product. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. Warren, 0. 


Specialized Producers of Cold Rolled Strip Steel 











N. H., most mills quoting 3.81c, 
shipments May 9. 

Philadelphia No further re- 
leases of sheets by the auto trade 
are reportted following several hun- 
dred tons of hot and cold-rolled 
grades ordered out the _ previous 
week. A few small orders from 
miscellaneous sources are sufficient 
to make March volume appear 
slightly better than February but 
the total is unsatisfactory. 

Cincinnati Domestic demand 
for sheets is showing consistency 
but a disappointing rate of improve- 
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ment. Most recent mill bookings 
are between 35 and 40 per cent of 
capacity on broad needs, led by 
galvanized requirements. Chief re- 
striction to volume is the retarded 
seasonal gains in automobile and 
household equipment manufacture. 

St. Louis Considerable spotti- 
ness obtains in demand for both 
cold and hot-rolled sheets, with 
miscellaneous requirements _ still 
predominating. Enameling — stock 
shows more life, reflecting partly 
resumption of operations by the 
stove industry and fair takings by 





LEADERSHIP 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


@ Ever since the world’s first tri-motor electric crane was built 
in the P&H shops, more than 50 years ago, P&H has continued 
its leadership as America’s largest builder of overhead handling 


equipment. 


When you turn to this group of specialists, you avail yourself of 
the broadest possible experience in the handling of materials with 


electric traveling cranes. Offered in all capacities from 5 to 300 


tons. Your inquiry will receive every consideration. The 
Harnischfeger Corporation, 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 


CORP 
\ HOISTS « WELDING ELECTRODES + MOTORS 


ARNISCHFEGER 


TION 
EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES + ARC WELDERS / 





refrigerating and metal furniture 
manufacturers. Outlet through the 
farm implement industry, while 
measurably below the peak last 
year, is still fairly satisfactory. 
Birmingham, Ala. Manufac- 
turers’ sheets continue to lead the 
demand in that specification al- 
though there has been somewhat 
of a recession in the past two 
weeks. Business is still scattered 
and in comparatively small lots. 


Strip 
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Pittsburgh —- The production pic- 
ture in both hot and cold strip re- 
mains unchanged, with lack of au- 
tomobile business still a depressing 
factor. Operating rate still hovers 
around 20 per cent in both divisions. 

Cleveland Producers report op- 
erations continue uneven, closely 
balanced with incoming business. 
However, rollings have increased 
somewhat, reflecting a moderate im- 
provement in total number of or- 
ders. Whether this is strictly sea- 
sonal or a forerunner of increasing 
volume of business is uncertain. The 
fact that inventories are substan- 
tially lower than four to six weeks 
ago is an important factor. How- 
ever, buying continues on a hand to 
mouth basis. 

Chicago Strip demand shows 
moderate gains compared with a 
month ago despite the slowness with 
Which automotive requirements ap- 
pear. Orders reflect the low level 
of users’ stocks, but most purchases 
are small. 

Boston On cold strip based at 
Worcester, Mass., car lot advances 
in delivered prices to New England 
consuming points will be insignifi- 
cant under the proposed freight 
schedules, less than 2 cents per 100 
pounds for the longer hauls above 
the present rates. Low operations 
by manufacturing consumers con- 
tinue to be reflected in demand for 
narrow cold strip, which is slack 
and unchanged. Users are buying 
only what is needed for prompt 
shipment and have been working 
off inventories slower than ex- 
pected. The advance on hot strip 
under the new freights in car lots 
will be greater as compared with 
cold stock, the Pittsburgh rate ad- 
vancing three cents to 44 cents per 
100 pounds. Prices are steady and 
not subject to pressure. 

New York——Demand for cold strip 
has not changed materially, incom- 
ing orders being for small lots for 
prompt shipment with an occasion- 
al car lot. For some goods consum- 
ers are still working on inventories, 
which are lower, although stocks of 
finished products and parts are 
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rather large in some instances. Buy- 
ers appear determined to move such 
goods before covering beyond im- 
mediate needs. Specifications are 
well spread. Operations in few in- 
stances are better than 30 per cent. 
Hot-rolled buying is sluggish, re- 
rolling operations being curtailed 
and stocks, based on current activ- 
ity, are ample in many shops. Prices 
are steady. 

Philadelphia Strip demand is 
quiet. While some stampers are 
figuring more work it is slow to 
reach the active state. Little devia- 
tion is seen in prices. 

Birmingham, Ala. Strip is at 
the lowest level of several months 
with little improvement likely un- 
til the next cotton tie season. 


Plates 
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Pittsburgh Little change has 
been noted in the plate market, al- 
though some construction is now 
being released and there is fair ac- 
tivity in barge construction. Ton- 
nages for the first half of March 
will probably be slightly improved 
over the same period in February. 

Cleveland Demand for wide 
and narrow plates is substantially 
unchanged although a moderate im- 
provement is noted in some. in- 
stances. Specifications from rail- 
roads has yet to show improvement. 
Miscellaneous requirements are fair 


with a slight improvement noted 
from a number of sources. Prices 


remain firm. 

Chicago Scattered improvement 
in plate demand is coming principal- 
ly from structural fabricators and 
miscellaneous consumers. Railroad 
requirements continue light, and 
there is little hope of any marked 
upturn in plate consumption for 
railroad equipment building in the 
near future. Freight car repair 
work involves only moderate lots. 

Boston Miscellaneous buying 
in small lots accounts for most 
plate volume being placed, fabri- 
cators with few exceptions consum- 
ing less than seasonal tonnage. The 
car-building plant at Worcester, 
Mass., has booked additional or- 
ders. Demand for oil refinery work 
is also slightly improved. Shipyard 
outlook continues promising. Struc- 
tural demand is light, but some 
tonnage is required for tainter 
gates and equipment for a Vermont 
dam. 

New York Approximately 4000 
tons of plates, it is conservatively 
estimated, will be required for 30 
are welded steel scows to be _ in- 
quired for shortly by the municipal 
department of purchases for the 
Sanitary department. The scows will 
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be 150 feet long with a 37-foot beam. 
Plans are now available and a date 
for bids is expected to be fixed soon. 
Close to 1000 tons of plates have 
been placed recently by Alco Prod- 
ucts Inc., this city, for refinery work 
for the Cities Service Co. in Phila- 
delphia, East Braintree, Mass., and 
East Chicago, Ind. Action is expect- 
ed this week in placing steel for the 
500 steel sheathed box cars to be 
built in this district for the Bangor 
& Aroostook. A modest tonnage 
of plates will also be required for 


the 50 subway cars for the Inte 
boro Rapid Transit Co. on which 
bids go in March 22. Plate busi 
ness in general, however, shows lit 
tle improvement. 

Philadelphia Platemakers are 
depending principally on shipbuild 
ers to bolster backlogs but this 
tonnage is slow to come out. Ac 
tual placing of steel for Standard 
Oil tankers by four yards is de 
layed by lack of decision at Wash 
ington on proper design. Consid 
erable government tonnage _ for 


1s The Modern 


SEVERAL years ago, a new and tremendously 


large job faced us. We were working under con- 


tract! Precedent had to be swept aside. Delivery 


dates had to be met. So we employed welding; with 


which we were familiar—and startling results were 


obtained. This experience and our facilities are 


now at your disposal. Simply write to 


S. Morcan MITH Company 


York. Pa. 





dredges and tenders is still pending, 
and long overdue. Some miscel- 
laneous tank work is appearing but 


total tonnage is not important. Rail- 


roads are still out of the market 
even for routine requirements and 
are not expected to take action for 
a month or so after the advanced 
rates take effect. 


Birmingham, Ala. While out- 


put of plates is comparatively 
quiet, mills report some business 
available from miscellaneous 


sources. Expectations are that the 
district will receive most of ap- 


F-M DIESEL 


CASE HISTORIES 
(Cotton Gin) 


450 bss 
than Steam 


@ Recently the Clio Gin Co., of 
Alexandria, La., replaced steam power 
with a Fairbanks-Morse Model 32-EK 
2-cycle Diesel engine. During the first 
ginning season following installation, 
power cost was $450 less than steam 
power would have cost for the same 
operating period. 

Call the roll of industry throughout the 
nation. Name any kind of industrial 
plant. The answer is always the same 
F-M Diesel power is proving its case 
in cold black and white figures that 
represent money saved. 

In the cotton gin, for example, it is 
always costly to raise steam for ginning 
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DIESEL ENGINES REFRIGERATORS fi 
PUMPS RADIOS 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY WASHERS 

FAIRBANKS SCALES FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT STOKERS 

WATER SYSTEMS AIR CONDITIONERS 
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proximately 6000 tons to be placed 
by a local fabricator for barges for 
the Inland Waterway Corp. 

San Francisco 
plates continues irregular with lit- 
tle tonnage in sight. The largest 
letting went to Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co. and called’ for 200 tons for a 
26-inch welded steel pipe line for 
the treasury department, San Fran- 
cisco. Bids have just been taken 
on 150 tons in addition to 75 tons 
for shapes for two welded steel 
barges for the United States engi- 
neer, San Francisco. So far this 


a few bales—and hold it there all day, 
awaiting more. But the F-\VI Diesel engine 
can be started and shut down, and when 
it is shut down—power cost stops. 

What Fairbanks-Mlorse Diesel power 
can do for you can be accurately de- 
termined in advance of installation. Write 
Department 96, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michi- 


gan Avenue, 





iogin 7 When it’s even 
Chicago, L1li- too hot for a 
Hottentot, 
COM FORTIZE 
with Fairbanks- 
Morse air con- 
ditioners. 


nois.35 branch- 





es through- 
out the United 1 
States at your 











service. 
7337-OA40.141 





Demand _ for 


year 13,501 tons have been placed, 
compared with 20,737 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1937. 
Seattle Shops report a fair 
volume of work in small lots, but 
large projects are lacking. Several 
steel storage tanks are included in 
water system plans by various 
Washington and Oregon cities. Se- 
attle has rejected bids for the city 
light department proposed bypass, 
72-inch welded pipe, for the Ruby 
dam project, new bids to be called 
several months hence. Puget Sound 
Machinery Depot, Seattle, was low 
at $14,414, the project involving 
100 tons of plates and 25 tons of 
shapes for trashracks. Service Elec- 
tric Welding Co. has the contract 
for welding 10,000 feet of 30 to 48 
inch steel water pipe for Tacoma. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


1925 tons, six tanks, Pan-American Pe- 
troleum & Transport Co., Texas City, 
Tex., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.,, 
Chicago; reported last week as going 
to an unstated fabricator. 

1000 tons, approximately, refinery ex- 
pansion work for Cities Service Co., 
New York, awarded through Alco 
Products Inc., that city. 

200 tons, 36-inch welded steel pipe, treas- 
ury department, invit. 5085, San Fran- 
cisco, to Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Unstated tonnage, 75,000-gallon elevated 
steel water tank, town of Greenfield, 
Milwaukee county, Wis., to Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Unstated tonnage, elevated tank, tor- 
pedo station, Newport, R. I., to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co.,_ Pitts- 
burgh 


Plate Contracts Pending 


1000 tons, 30 scows, New York City, de- 
partment of purchases, bids to be 
asked soon, 

150 tons in addition to 75 tons of shapes, 
two welded steel barges for United 
States engineer office, San Francisco, 
invit. 863-38-107; bids opened. 

Instated tonnage, one to three light- 
house tenders, department of com- 
merce, bureau of lighthouses, Wash- 
ington: Marine Iron & Shipbuilding 
Co., Duluth, low on one vessel, $190,- 
OOO; Philadelphia Shipbuilding Co., 
Philadelphia, low on two vessels, $430,- 
365; John H. Mathis Co., Camden, N. J 
low on three, $631,422; prices are ex- 
clusive of delivery charges to Buffalo, 
Key West, Fla., and Philadelphia; 
bids March 15. 

Instated tonnage, two _ diesel dredge 
tenders, U. S. engineer, Memphis, Tenn.; 
bids April 5, cir. 221F. 

Instated, pipe fittings, ete., for Coulee 
dam, Spec. 1047-D; bids at Denver, 
March 28; bureau of reclamation. 
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Pittsburgh Production is still 
fairly active, with the rate around 
60 per cent. Seasonal demand is 
good on packers’ cans, with some 
commodities expected to require 
larger tonnages than last year. Gen- 
eral line business is slightly better 
and the possibility of fair tonnages 
in this division is seen. 
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Pittsburgh Greater diversifica- 
tion and some slight increases in 
orders for steel bars have been 
noted. Absence of automobile buy- 
ing has restricted the tonnage and 
it does not appear at present that 
any great activity can be expected. 
However, orders from a wide front 
are a little more frequent and are 
building up production rates slowly. 

Cleveland Specifications for 
carbon and alloy steel bars are ir- 
regular. An encouraging note is 
that a number of companies have 
been forced to re-enter the market 
after an absence of some months. 
While this new business is limited 
to actual requirements any increase 
in operations by these consumers 
will immediately be reflected in re- 
newed demands for raw steel. 

Chicago—-Bar sales show further 
improvement, gains resulting prin- 
cipally from more diversified de- 
mand from miscellaneous consum- 
ers. Farm equipment manufactur- 
ers continue the leading support to 
bar business, with automotive buy- 
ing showing no appreciable gains. 
Prompt shipment requested on most 
orders, and the appearance of some 
buyers in the market for the first 
time in many weeks attest to the 
low level of consumers’ stocks. 

Boston Stocks of alloy bars 
are getting low on some sizes and 
specifications, which has_ resulted 
in some buying, notably by ware- 
houses, although orders are small 
and for prompt shipment. While 
railroad demand is slack, car-build- 
ing needs are slightly heavier. 
Cold-finished bars move slowly to 
machinery builders. Forging ma 
terial demand is steady with con- 
sumers releasing limited lots for 
early delivery. 

New York Despite lack of rail- 
road buying, bar tonnage is expand- 
ing. Machine tool builders and 
manufacturers of special equipment 
over the past fortnight have speci- 
fied more freely and there is _ in- 
creasing buying of special steels by 
the government for manufacture of 
airplanes and other munitions. In 
the near future, when the new 
freight rates become effective, the 
New York delivered price on com- 
mercial bars will be 2.815c, com- 
pared with 2.79¢c at present. 

Philadelphia Commercial steel 
bar specifications show slight im- 
provement but early deliveries are 
difficult, due to light mill order 
backlogs for individual sizes and 
analyses. Warehouses are prob- 
ably the most active buyers, despite 
fairly heavy stocks. 

Birmingham, Ala. Some slight 
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improvement in bars is evident, 
with indications of considerable 
business forthcoming from farm 
equipment manufacturers, although 
there has been no definite buying 
as yet. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 69 


Pittsburgh Pipe markets re- 
main inactive, with the only move- 
ment occurring in oil country goods. 
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First half of March probably will 
show a slightly increased tonnage 
over the first half of February, al- 
though not up to normal seasonal 
increase. 


Cleveland Specifications for 
standard steel pipe out of jobbers’ 
stock has improved slightly over 
the comparable period during Feb- 
ruary. Most distributors are still 
carrying substantial inventories on 
a number of sizes. Considerable 
work should develop in a number of 
small municipalities with the ap 
proaching favorable weather and 
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DAMASCUS MANGANESE AND 
ALLOY CASTINGS 


Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings 


One Half to One Thousand Pounds Pro- 


duced in our modernly equipped 


foundry from electric furnace steel and 


heat-treated in automatically con- 


trolled gas-fired furnaces. 


were: STEELCASTING Co. 


New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh District) 
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| Behind the Scenes with STEEL 








Scrap Low in Pitt 


B Down in Pittsburgh where the 
scrap trade has died a horrible 
death of late there is still the 
funny side to be seen. Our Pitts- 
burgh operative gumshoed his 
way into one scrap dealer’s of 
fice to find the estimable gentle- 
man fiddling around with a can- 
did camera, trying to get a pic- 
ture of the bottom side of his 
oflice table. In another office, a 
dealer was complaining bitterly 
about the bad weather because 
he wanted to go out and play 
golf while waiting for business 
to appear. In a third the boys 
were playing a fine game ol 
three-handed with the 
stenographer while a radio beat 


rummy 
out jazz. 
Strip Tease 


@ Republic's new g8-inch strip 
mill has gone into what the local 
newspapers term “formal opera 
tion” and, although no white ties 
or tails were in evidence at the 
official debut, 
from wide and far swarmed into 
the Flats of the Kinky Cuyahoga 
to witness this latest marvel of 
industry. Of course, STEEL’s edi- 


technical editors 


tors had little more to do than 
jump out their windows and roll 
down the hill in order to be 
right on the scene, but they’ve 
come back with a big two-part 
story. The first installment starts 
on page 36 of this issue, and the 
second episode will be shown by 
this theater at the same time next 
week. 


Negative Appeal 


@ The Readers Service Depart- 
ment is frequently called upon 
to fulfill some weird requests, 
but this week the Circulation 
Department was faced with a 
real stumper. Ingalls Iron Works 
out in Frisco just renewed its 
subscription and, as sort of a 
postscript, adds: “Send us any 
issues that you may not have”. 
Since there are no issues of STEEL 
that we would 


don’t have, it 


seem that the Californians can 
look forward to not receiving 
them. Worse yet, if there were 
any issues we didn’t have, and 
we went ahead and got them, 
then they wouldn’t be issues that 
we didn’t have and Ingalls prob- 
ably wouldn’t want them. 


Also Harmon 


@ A punster within our ranks is 
laughing up his sleeve at our 
interest in what he described to 
us as the astounding enterprise 
of the Izing Brothers, 
shops and plants, he pointed out, 
are seen everywhere these days. 


whose 


This column, he — suggested, 
should make editorial mention 


of the Izing Brothers’ far-flung 


interests. But by the time our 
interest was at its height, he 
paused to mention the brothers’ 
names are Galvan and Vulcan. 
Relatives, we presume, of Sphe- 
roid, Magnet, Normal, Chapman, 
and of course those bouncing 
baby twins, Carbur and Decar- 
bur. 


Monetary Matter 


B® The Swiss, inventors of ven- 
tilated cheese, have again come 
through, this time with a proc 
ess for spraying metal on paper 


money. Of course, it’s a great 
thing and all that, but we're 
withholding comment until 


invents a process for 


spraying paper on metal money. 


someone 


Back to the Farm 


M@ Readers attending the recent 
agricultural equipment show at 
Wichita, Kans. were impressed 
with the optimism evinced there. 
(The 
-none of our editors were 
there). Anyway Srerev detailed 
Chicago Editor Bill Gude to in- 


readers were optimistic 


vestigate the reasons for so much 
good feeling, and the result is 
the informative article found on 


page 17 of this issue. 


—SHRDLU 
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the recent tendency of WPA to ex. 
pand its activities. Prices are firm, 

Chicago Cast pipe inquiries 
are slightly more numerous, and 
while business is slow to improve 
the tendency is upward. Further 
moderate gains are anticipated with 
the approach of spring. Chicago is 
in the market for 203 tons of fit- 
tings and 125 tons of offset bends. 


Boston Cast pipe buying is sea- 
onally active, although somewhat 
slower than during the last two 


weeks. Close to 1000 tons will be 
placed by two cities this week and 
about an equal tonnage is up for 
bids. On 10,000 feet, 1'%-inch gal- 
vanized wrought iron pipe, Camp 
Devens, Mass., four bidders quoted 
23.72c, delivered. 

New York Led by 1600 tons 
for New York city yards stocks, 
closing March 25 with the depart- 
ment of purchase, cast pipe inquiry 
is heavier. This inquiry also in- 
cludes 185 tons of special castings. 
Several hundred tons are out for 
Bayonne, N. J., Crotona Park, N. 
Y., and Yorktown, N. Y., while a 
contractor’s letting at Washington, 
closing March 22, takes 1685 tons, 
30-inch. For most New York city 
departments, bids close March 24 
on second quarter needs of small- 
diameter steel and wrought iron 
pipe with the department of pur- 
chase. 

Birmingham, Ala. Pipe plants 
remain generally on a three day 
basis with expectations of some ad- 
ditional business before the end of 
first quarter. Some improvement 
is reported in miscellaneous _in- 
quiries. 

San Francisco Awards of cast 
iron pipe were limited to lots of 
less than 100 tons. No award has 
yet been made on 376 tons for 
Lowell, Wash., nor on 250 tons of 
1 and 16-inch pipe for Los Angeles. 
So far this year 6463 tons have been 
placed, compared with 5728 tons for 
the same period a year ago. 

Seattle Several large tonnages 
are pending, with bids opened or 
coming up for figures. New bids 
may be called on the 1200 tons 
cast iron pipe for Seattle’s cross- 
town improvement. Proposed Queen 
Anne extension is not yet out for 
figures. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1200 tons, various sizes, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

880 tons, 8 and 20-inch, including 80.5 
tons special castings, Washington, to 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., 
Florence, N. J., $43,851; bids March 7. 

125 tons, various sizes and_ fittings, 
water main, Avenue P, Brooklyn, to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J.; A. W. Banko, Inc. 
Hastings, N. Y., general contractor. 

115 tons, sewage disposal plant, Circle- 
ville, O., to J. B. Clow & Sons Co. 
Cleveland, 
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100 tons, centrifugal cast pipe, 270 feet 
of 8-inch, 965 tons of 6-inch and 1650 
feet of 4-inch, Bethesda, O., to J. B. 
Clow & Sons Co., Cleveland. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1600 tons, 8 to 20-inch, department of 
purchase, New York city, bids March 
25, delivery to five borough yards; in- 
quiry also includes 185 tons of special 
castings; 732 valves, 6 to 20-inch; 75 
hydrants and wrought iron or steel 
rodding bands with necessary main 
bolts, small bolts, spreaders and wash- 
ers. 

A20 tons, 12-inch, with 
main, dock terminal, 
bids March 23. 

320 tons, mostly 6-inch, water line and 
filtration plant, Thiels, N. Y., contrac- 
tors’ letting, bids March 30. 

203 tons, fittings for 3 to 24-inch pipe, 
and 125 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch offset 
bends, Chicago; bids March 23. 

175 tons, 2 to 8-inch, new water distribu- 
tion system, Dillonvale, O.; bids March 
28. 

153. tons, 6-inch, Class 
Calif.; bids opened. 
100 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Aberdeen, Wash 
Unstated tonnage, extension of water 

system, Lorain, O.; cost $45,000. 

Unstated tonnage, water main, Canton, 
O., involving 1650 feet of 12-inch, 2750 
feet of 8-inch and 2850 feet of 6-inch; 
cost $63,000. 


fittings, water 
Bayonne, N. J.; 


150, Whittier, 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 69 


Pittsburgh—Merchant wire is still 
in better demand than manufactur- 
ers’ wire. Farm demand has come 
later than usual this year and fair- 
ly strong. This factor will probably 
mean second-quarter production will 
be substantially better than the first. 
A little greater activity in manufac- 
turers’ wire is anticipated. The price 
is becoming firmer. 

Cleveland Sellers of manufac- 
turing wire and merchant wire prod- 
ucts note a decided improvement in 
aggregate tonnage this month. This 
improvement has for the most part 
originated from rural districts re- 
flecting increased seasonal activi- 
ties. Demand for manufacturing 
wire from bolt and nut concerns 
and auto partsmakers has _ failed 
to show the expected improve- 
ment. Some sellers estimated ship- 
ments during March will exceed 
February by as much as 20 per 
cent. 

Chicago Activity in both manu- 
facturers’ wire and wire products is 
improved, and March sales are ex- 
pected to be the best of this quar- 
ter. Orders for manufacturers’ wire 
are well diversified, with the auto- 
motive industry showing less than 
average betterment in its purchases. 
Shipments of merchant wire prod- 
ucts to farm districts are expanding, 
and fairly active sales are expected 


this spring in view of sustained 
farm income. 
Boston Slight improvement 
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registered in wire buying has been 


irregular and confined to a few 
products, demand for wire rope 
railing, merchant goods and elec- 


trical cable being mildly improved. 
Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard, 
through Washington, has estimates 
on insulated electric cable approxi- 
mating $95,000, all bids being iden- 
tical. Mills producing material for 
the automotive industry or those 
whose output ultimately finds an 
outlet through that channel, espe- 
cially are slowed down by lack of 


lon Spring Machine 
=< (IMPROVED) 
SERIES 618 


buying. Textile equipment require- 
ments are also off and recovery 
in manufacturers’ wire and rods is 
slow. Carload shipments to New 
England consuming points, based 
on Worcester, Mass., will be only 
slightly changed as to delivered 
prices under the new freight rates, 
nearly the full 10 per cent being 
applied under the emergency ad- 
vance last November, including 
Framingham, Hopedale and Whit- 
ins, Mass. In the three northern 
states, notably Maine, the advance 


DURING THE LAST 
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MACHINES HAVE BEEN MADE BY 


79 











will be the most, but in few in- 
stances as much as 2 cents per 100 
pounds over current schedules. 

New York—Except for the auto- 
motive industry, there has been 
slight improvement in wire buying, 
mostly by miscellaneous consumers, 
with improvement more evident in 
merchant products than for manu- 
facturers’ wire. Demand for the 
later is still spotty with users buy- 
ing small lots for prompt delivery. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Wire remains 
one of the steadiest classifications. 
Mills report the demand in some- 
what less volume than anticipated 
but generally satisfactory. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 69 


Placing of 30,000 tons of rails by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and 10,930 by the Western Pacific, 
the latter to the Colorado mill, make 
the high spots of the week in the 
railroad market. 

Bids will be opened March 22 for 
50 subway cars in New York. It is 
hoped Western Maryland, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and Lehigh 
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& New England, each of which with- 
drew car inquiries within the past 
few months, may decide to reinstate 
them. 


Car Orders Placed 


Navy, Five 50-tons flat cars, to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York, and one 
70-ton flat car to Haffner Thrall Car. 
Co. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 30,000 
tons divided among various producers; 
also 10,000 tons of fastenings. 


Car Orders Pending 


Navy, five freight cars for White Plains, 
bids April 5; specifications call for three 
50-ton steel underframe flat cars, one 
8000-gallon tank car and one 50-ton 
steel sheathed box car. 


Buses Booked 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Twenty 23- 
passenger and seven 31-passenger fo! 
Tacoma Railway & Power Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; ten 31-passenger for Moto! 
Transit Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; four 27- 
passenger for Mill Power Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; two 31-passenger for 


American Factors Inc., New York; two 
23-passenger for Market Street 
way Co., San Francisco. 


Rail- 


BY THE BOX OR BY THE MILLION! 





Address the Factory or Our Nearest 
Warehouse: 
CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd. 
PHILADELPHIA . tath & Olive Sts. 
NEW YORK.... 
LOS ANGELES . 1015 East 16th St 


47 Murray Street 


e Look over samples selected at random from 
your next shipment of Cleveland Cap Screws. They 
will not merely meet specifications for they invari- 
ably exceed them. Our own standards are very high 
—and we manufacture cap screws by the Kaufman 
Process, patented, our own plant development. Tensile 
strength is greatly increased by this method, and 
so also is thread strength. Thread accuracy of Cleve- 
land Cap Screws is long established as a uniformly 
dependable Class 3 fit. These fine cap screws will 
speed up your assemblies. Ask for current price list 
and Catalog E. THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW 
COMPANY, 2935 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS ¢ BOLTS AND NUTS 





Shapes 
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New York Award of 2685 tons 
for world’s fair buildings with an 
increase in estimates for this proj- 
ect features an otherwise slow struc- 
tural steel market, although small- 


lot inquiries are slightly heavier. 
Contracts are expected this week 
on several thousand tons for a 


Washington art museum building to 
be placed by a New York contractor, 
Mare Ejidlitz & Son, a firm which 
will also purchase close to 1000 tons 
for another world’s fair building. 

Pittsburgh Awards show a 
slight increase, with a number of 
new projects entering the market. 
There are still quite a few contem- 
plated projects which are being held 
up, but will eventually enter the 
market and may provide a fair ton- 
nage in the late spring. 

Cleveland Structural steel re- 
quirements have failed to improve 
materially, although an increasing 
number of inquiries involving small 
tonnages are appearing from prfri- 
vate sources. The labor question in 


connection with the Main street 
bridge project, Cleveland, involv- 


ing some 9000 tons, has been set- 
tled and county commissioners will 
advertise for the reinforcing and 
structural steel soon. Fabricated 
prices continue weak but mill prices 
are firm. 

Chicago Structural inquiries are 
lighter, new projects totaling less 
than 5000 tons. The bulk of this 
business is made up of individual 
lots of less than 100 tons. Awards 
are few, the largest being 3000 tons 
for the Clarksville, Mo. dam, in ad- 
dition to 1500 tons of piling for the 
same project. 

Boston—-Low on structural steel 
in place for the Ashland-Bridge- 
water, N. H., bridge was_ 6.10¢c, 
about 800 tons being involved. This 
was submitted by the second low 
bidder. The award of two small 
bridge contracts for Vermont 
bridges, about 200 tons, to a New 
Castle, Ind., fabricator has _at- 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 19.... 20,632 
Week ended March 12...... 20,949 
Week ended March 5 ..... 9,403 
‘Mis OG, TUSt ..%.....0..% 33,013 
Weekly average, year, 1937 16,060 
Weekly average, 1938...... 14,331 
Weekly average, February. 10,059 
Total to date, 1937........ 333,283 
Total to date, 1938........ 171,967 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more, 
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tracted unusual attention. Plain 
material to Boston district shops 
under the new freight schedules, 


now being compiled, will probably 
be 2.66%c against 2.64'<c now pre- 
vailing. 

Philadelphia Bonds | totaling 
$30,000,000 have been sold as part 
financing plan of a 161-mile Harris- 
burg-Pittsburgh all weather high- 
way, and $30,000,000 WPA grant is 
expected shortly. This project is 
expected to require approximately 
50,000 tons of steel, involving shapes 
and bars. Bids on final job, $65,- 
000,000 institutional program, in- 
volving expenditure of $2,142,062 for 
boys’ industrial school, White Hill, 


Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
are due next month. 
Buffalo Although few large 


structural projects are pending, an 
assortment of private and_ public 
jobs, calling for moderate tonnage, 
is creating a fairly good tone in the 
shape market. Up for bids this 
week are 500 tons for Neisner 
Brothers store, Buffalo. 

San Francisco Bids open March 
31 for a crossing over the Southern 
Pacific Co. tracks near Hewitt, Los 
Angeles county, California, calling 
for 215 tons. Bids have been taken 
on 245 tons for a steel warehouse at 
the Shasta dam, Calif. Awards to- 
taled 574 tons bringing the aggre- 
gate for the year to 18,262 tons, 
compared with 58,390 tons a year 
ago. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


1592 tons, Mississippi river dam, Clarks- 
ville, Mo., to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit: 
includes 1500 tons of piling reported 
to Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

1750 tons, transportation building, 
world’s fair, New York, to Post & Mc- 
Cord, New York; George A. Fuller Co., 
New York, general contractor. 

1400 tons, Magnin store building, Los 
Angeles, Calif., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1050 tons, piling and accessories, Miami 
beach shore development Co., Miami, 
Fla., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

1030 tons, addition and alterations, Bur- 
dine store building, Miami, Fla., to 
Virginia Bridge Co., Birmingham. 

935 tons, building, Ford Motor Co., 
world’s fair, New York, to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 

800 tons, hangar Bolling field, Washing- 
ton, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; Virginia Engineering 
Co., Newport News Va., general con- 
tractor. 

797 tons, approaches, bridge, St. Lucie 
river, Florida East Coast railroad, 
Stuart, Fla.; 508 tons piling, to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
289 tons, shapes, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Cleary Construc- 
tion Co., West Palm Beach, Fla., gen- 
eral contractor. 

750 tons, hospital, Danville, Pa., to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

615 tons, buildings No. 80 and 81, Alum- 
inum Co. of America, Mobile, Ala., to 
Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

600 tons, piling and shapes, approaches 
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and piers, Meeker avenue _ bridge, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Charles R. 
Vachris Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., general 
contractor. 

500 tons, school, Jeffersonville, N. Y., to 
Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa.; 
J. Bisceglia & Son, Ine., Harrison, 
N. Y., general contractor. 

150 tons, building, Oklahoma A. and M 
college, Stillwater, Okla., to J. B. 
Klein Iron & Foundry Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., C. M. Dunning Co., Okla- 
homa, general contractor. 

100 tons, H-piling, Washington state 
Puget Island bridge, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle. 

365 tons, high school, Ames, lIa., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

340 tons, Littauer public administration 
school building, Harvard university, 
Cambridge, Mass., to New England 
Structural Co., Everett, Mass.; The 
Aberthak Co., Boston, general con- 
tractor. 

260 tons, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., to Roy A. 
Robinson, Philadelphia; through Bar- 
clay White & Co., Philadelphia. 

250 tons, building, Washington National 
Insurance’ Co., Evanston, i) to 
Wendnagel & Co., Chicago. 

245 tons, shopping center, Silver Spring, 
Md., to Barber & Ross Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington. 

235 tons, powerhouse, Bellevue hospital, 
New York, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Service Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

326-418-419, Portage 

Wausau Iron 


205 tons, bridge 
county, Wisconsin, to 
Works, Wausau, Wis. 

200 tons, flat piling, Washington state 


Ces} 


METAL PRODUCTS 


Grammes has been in the business of manufacturing 
metal products for over 62 years 









We have large and efficient facilities for producing metal 
products of unusual character, employing within one build- 
ing the widest range of services — metal stamping, wire 
forming, embossing, etching, lithography, coining, enameling, welding, 


Puget Island bridge, to Columbia 
Steel Co., Portland. 

200 tons, bridge, Public Power & Irriga- 
tion district, Nebraska, to St. Joseph 
Structural Steel Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

190 tons, section 10H-F, Mt. Pulaski, 
Logan county, Illinois, to Missouri 
Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis. 

185 tons, bridge 378, Clark county, Wis- 
consin, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

185 tons, addition, state hospital 
Wernersville, Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

180 tons, memorial auditorium, Burling 
ton, Ia., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh; Peter Kiewit Sons Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., general contractor 

180 tons, religious school, Rodef Shalom 
congregation, Pittsburgh, to Reliance 
Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh. 

165 tons, building, Conlon Baking Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., to Ingalls Iron 
Works, Birmingham. 

160 tons, bridge, Jefferson county, Iowa, 
to Clinton Bridge Works, Clinton, Ia.; 
Jensen Construction Ca Kimball- 
town, Ia., general contractor. Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines’ Steel Co., Des 
Moines, awarded 32 tons, reinforcing 
bars, 

150 tons, truss” span, 
Fresno, Mont., to Joseph T. 
& Son, Inc., Chicago. 

150 tons, plant buildings, Washington 
Brick Corp., Laurel, Md., to Dietrich 
Bros. Inc., Baltimore. 

150 tons, theatre and _ store building, 
F. Kogod & M. Burka, Washington, 
to Dietrich Bros. Inc., Baltimore. 


1020-D, 
Ryerson 


spec. 


135 tons, conveyor bridges, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Mobile, Ala., to South- 
ern Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala 

126 tons, sheet piling, bureau of reclam- 








all types of plating including the very latest development of 
electro-color plating, and have our own tool, machinery, art, 


research laboratory, departments. 
We have consistently served many leading industries in 
volume production on difficult, exacting and quality 


specifications. 


Consult Grammes about metal products, particularly if 
they call for craftsmanship and the unusual in finish. 
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ation, invitation 24,608-A-1, 
Ariz., 
Chicago. 

high school, 


25 tons, junior 


Tex., to Mosher Steel Co., Houston, 
Tex, 
125 tons, building, Marist fathers, 


Framingham, Mass., to Eastern Bridge 
& Structural Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
I. P. Rocheford, Framingham, general 
contractor. 


120 tons, Medio building, Albany, N. Y., 
to Utica Structural Steel Co., Utica, 
N. Y.; William J. Murray Co., Albany, 


1 
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Unstated 


Unstated 


20 tons, 


general contractor. 

bridge No. 422, Waupaca coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, to Midland Structural 
Steel Co., Cicero, Ill. 

7 tons, highway overpass, Walensburg, 
Colo., to Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

10 tons, bulkhead gates, Coulee powel! 
plant, to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co., St. Louis. 

tonnage, riding hall, Fort 
Hoyle, Md., to Bristol Steel & Iron 
Works, Inc., Bristol Va., bids on steel 
direct, Pro. 418-42, quartermaster, 
March 10. 

tonnage, transmission towers, 
transformers supports, Boulder switch- 
yard, bureau of reclamation, Denver, 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Cicero, Ill., $6715, spec. 1041-D; 
bids March 1. Following inquiries tem- 
porarily withdrawn; Spec. 1042-D, rim 
towers, due March 2; spec. 1043-D, 
transmission towers, March 3; spec. 
1046-D, transmission towers, March 11. 


Shape Contracts Pending 
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tons, ten buildings, Penn state 
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Blaisdell, 
to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 


Galveston, 


300 tons, 
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college, State College, Pa.; bids March 
29. 
1800 tons, Lenox 
Washington; bids 
1140 tons, superstructure 
state Puget Island bridge; 
Olympia April 12. 
1050 tons, apartment, 
Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. 
1050 tons, remodeling, postoffice, Grand 
Central annex, New York; Millimet 
Construction Co., Union City, N. J., 
contractor; bids March 8 at $1,849,000. 
925 tons, building, world’s fair, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York. 
725 tons, bridge, Savannah river, Mc- 
Cormack, S. C., Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., low. 
600 tons, plant extension, 
Smith Bluff, Tex 


vocational school, 
April 15. 

Washington 
bids at 


Glenwood Gardens 


Pure Oil Co., 


560 tons Washington state Hylebos 
bridge; bids at Olympia, April 12. 
500 tons, building, Neisner Bros., Inc., 


bids March 25. 
shapes and bars, 
hospital, 


Buffalo; 
500 tons, 
53, veterans’ 


building No. 
Lyons, ee 


Cc. H. Johannsen & Co., Cliffside Park, 
N. J.; arch 8, awarded at $401,400. 


150 tons, shapes and bars, building and 
utilities, veterans’ hospital, Roanoke, 
Va.; A. Farnell Blair, Lake Charles, 
La., general contractor; bids March 1, 
awarded at $494,733. 

450 tons, addition, public school 139; 
bids postponed to March 22, steel di- 


rect, fabricating and erecting, board 
of education, New York. 
450 tons, shapes and bars, post office, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; bids April 21. 
327 tons, highway bridge, Pauls Valley, 


Okla. 

warehouse, Procter & Gamble, 
bids in. 
separation, 


Baltimore; 


275 tons, grade Missoula, 


Investigate the New 
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Name changed from Thomas Spacing Machine Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FABRICATING MACHINE R) 


Mont. 

260 tons, dormitory, Tarrytown, N. Y,, 
bids in. 

250 tons, world’s fair railroad station, 
New York; bids in, board of trans- 


portation, New York. 

245 tons, bridge superstructures, Comp- 
ton Creek, Los Angeles county drain- 
age area, bids March 25, U. S. engi- 
neer, Los Angeles, schedule 367. 

245 tons, steel warehouse, Shasta dam, 
Calif.; bids opened. 

225 tons, bridges, Atlantic and Union 
counties, New Jersey, taking bids. 
225 tons, bridge repairs, Pennsylvania 
state highway commission; bids March 
20. 

215 tons, 
cifle tracks near 
county, California; 
200 ~tons, garage, 
Cherryvale, Kans. 
200 tons, building, H. J. 
Salem, N. J.; Austin Co., 

general contractor. 

160 tons, state highway bridge, Ely, Nev. 

150 tons, building, Northwestern Yeast 
Co., Chicago. 

150 tons, research 
Vacuum Oil Co., Paulsboro, N. J. 

140 tons, shapes, plates and bars, sec- 
ond quarter requirements, New York 
city departments; bids March 22, de- 
partment of purchase. 

130 tons, two I-beam bridges, 
and Clarion counties, 
bids to state highway 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 25. 


under-crossing, Southern Pa- 

Hewitt, Los Angeles 
bids March 31. 
Sinclair Oil Co, 


Heinz Co., 
Cleveland, 


laboratory, Socony- 


Armstrong 
Pennsylvania; 
department, 


125 tons, bridge, Scajaquada creek, Buf- 
falo; bids March 24. 
125 tons, building, Kansas City Packing 


Co., New York. 

112 tons, road work, Somers Point, N. J., 
New Jersey highway commission; 
bids March 28. 

110 tons, shapes and reinforcing, west 
approach, Connecticut river bridge, 
Middletown, Conn.; Arute Bros., Inc., 


New Britain, Conn., contractor, $59,- 
711.07, bids March 7. 

109 tons, shapes and bars, repairs, She- 
tucket river, Norwich-Sprague, Conn.; 


Medbury & Trowbridge, Putnam, Conn., 
general contractor, $26,099.70, _ bids 
March 7. 

Unstated, I-beam span, 
ty, Oregon; bids at 
24. 


Tillamook coun- 
Portland March 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 69 


New York Reinforcing steel 
buying is slightly heavier, contrac- 


tors beginning to close on part of 
the tonnage held by price differ- 
ences which will be slightly higher 
to distributors under the new 
freight rates. Recent efforts by 
sellers to stabilize the price struc- 
ture have been more successful than 
previously. Increase in mesh re- 
quirements is outstanding in New 
York state. In addition to bar 
needs, the Lincoln tunnel approach 
contract, MHT-72, closing March 29, 
takes 29,500 linear feet of reinfore- 
ing trusses. 


Pittsburgh Shipments of rein- 
forcing bars are somewhat better as 
a result of more frequent releases 
on previous orders with the ap- 


proach of more open weather. This 
condition will probably result in an 
increase in orders through the 
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month exceeding that of February. 

Cleveland Inquiries and awards 
continue at the low levels of the 
past few weeks. With the excep- 
tion of the Main street bridge, 
Cleveland, involving considerable 
tonnage, new projects are limited 
to tonnages well under 100 tons. 
No real test has been offered on 
prices recently, but fabricated prices 
remain weak on the small tonnage 
moving. 

Chicago—-Reinforcing bar inquir- 
ies continue to increase gradually, 
and while new work is made up 
principally of small lots, the amount 
of pending business is larger. For- 
mal closing on 560 tons for the 
Clarksville, Mo., dam is in early 
prospect, while 300 tons has been 
placed for extensions to Soldier 
Field stadium, Chicago. 

Boston Part of the 1000 tons 
required for bridges and highways, 
about half for Connecticut, has 
been placed which coupled with an 
increase in small-lot buying, has 
stimulated activity considerably. 
Quotations on much of this ton- 
nage frequently averaged 4.00c a 
pound in place while one leading 
estimate for mat reinforcement 
brought out a low of 23.00c a 
square yard. New billet bars, 
straight lengths, delivered, Boston, 
will advance to 2.87*%*c a pound 
under the new freight rate. 

Philadelphia Several fair-sized 
jobs are reported placed with dis- 
trict fabricators, including 1400 tons 
for Lit Brothers department store 
warehouse, Philadelphia, and like 
amount for Mont Alto sanitarium 
Several small jobs have also 
reached the active stage, especially 
ly in connection with the state in- 
stitutional program. Prices are 
somewhat steadier. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1400 tons, Sanitarium, Mont Alto, Pa., 
to Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

1400 tons, warehouse, Lit Brothers de- 
partment store, Philadelphia, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1136 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation 24,605-A, Blaisdell, Ariz., to 
Southern States Steel Corp., Dallas, 
Tex. 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 19...... 7,949 
Week ended March 12...... 1,288 
Week ended March 5...... 2,640 
mee Wee, 1007 ..........> 4,786 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,266 
Weekly average, 1938...... 5,409 
Weekly average, February. 5,208 
Total to date, 1987......... 101,365 
Total to date, 1988......... 64,912 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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925 tons, main approach, roadway and 
ramps, Bergenline and Pleasant av- 
enues, Union City, N. J., Lincoln tunnel 
project contract MHT-71, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons Co., Chicago; through 
George M. Brewster & Son Inc., Bogota, 
N. J. 

440 tons, immigration, customs building 
and plaza, Port Huron, Mich., divided 
as follows: 400 tons to Taylor & Gaskin 
Inc., Detroit, and 40 tons to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown. 

370 tons, bridge, 140th street and Grand 
Concourse, New York, to. Fireproof 
Products Co., New York; Garafano 
Construction Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
general contractor; noted last week 
as going to unstated fabricator. 

322 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 46,537-A and A46,546-A, Rutledge, 
Texas, to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

300 tons, foundations, extensions to 
Soldier Field stadium, Chicago, to 
Ceco Steel Products Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, bottling plant, Griesedieck 
Brothers Brewery Co., St. Louis, to 
Missouri Rolling Mills Co., St. Louis. 

175 tons, approach piers, Meeker avenue 
bridge across Newtown Creek, Brook- 
lyn, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Charles F. Vachris, Inc., 
Brooklyn, general contractor. 

150 tons, platforms and miscellaneous 
work, Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Igoe Bros., Newark; 
through J. F. Chapman & Sons, Hill- 
side, N. J. 

140 tons, bridge, Madison avenue, New 
York, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons Co., 
Chicago; through Knight & Timoney 
Co., New York. 

140 tons, Ames & Brownley department 
store, Norfolk, Va., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown. 


130 tons, Cedarcrest hospital buildings, 
Newington, Conn., to Scherer Steel 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; Allyn Wadhams 
Co., Hartford, general contractors, 

125 tons, state teachers college, Indiana, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

125 tons, addition county hospital, Ven- 
tura, Calif., to unnamed interest 

120 ~tons, building addition, Auburn 
state prison, Auburn, N. Y. to Buffalo 
Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y 

112 tons, assembly building state fair 
grounds, Sacramento, Calif., to Soule 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

109 tons, Bitterroot storage dam, Ravalli 
county, Montana, to unnamed interest 

100 tons, ramp, Tonnelle avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Sons Co., Chicago; through George M 
Brewster & Son Inc., Bogota, N. J 

100 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita 
tion 36,291-A, Homedale, Idaho to 
Laclede Steel Co. 

100 tons, building, St. Joseph college 
Adrian, Mich., to Calumet Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

Instated tonnage, 210,000 square feet, 
wire mesh, 56-inches wide in 300-foot 
rolls, U. S. engineer, Omaha, Neb., to 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
cir. 206, awarded March 3. Ceco Steel 
Products Co., Omaha, awarded 135,000 
square feet, cir. 209, March 8 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


878 tons, Norfolk navy yard requisition 
Virginia Steel Co., Richmond, Va 
low bidder. 

800 tons, tuberculosis hospital, Butler, 
Pa, 
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750 tons, mesh, highway projects, 
Dutchess, Putnam and Nassau coun- 
ties, New York; bids March 29, depart- 
ment of public works, Albany. 

600 tons, Central Nebraska supply canal, 
Lexington, Nebr. 

350 tons, mesh, highway project NSP-38- 

2, Northern State parkway, sections 2 
and 3, Nassau county, New York; Garo- 
fano Construction Co., Inc., Mt Vernon, 
N. Y., general contractor, $515,211.50, 
bids March 15, Albany. 

220 tons, Hylebos state bridge, Tacoma, 
Wash.; bids at Olympia, April 12. 
195 tons, including bars and armored 
flooring, bridge, Ashland-Bridgewater 
N. H.; Lane Construction Corp., Meri- 
den, Conn., low $203,245.36, alternate 

design A, bids March 9. 

135 tons, mostly mat reinforcing, east 
approach, Connecticut river bridge, 
sections A and _ B, Portland, Conn.; 
A. I. Savin Construction Co., East 
Hartford, Conn., contractor, $254, 
015.73, bids March 7. 

135 tons, sewer Louisville, 
March 29. 

115 tons, school, Romulus, N. Y.; bids in 

115 tons, pier substructures, Passaic 
river bridge, route 25, Lincoln high 
way, Hudson and Essex’ counties, 
New Jersey; bids March 28, Trenton 

105 tons, bridge, Canal street, New 
York; bids March 23 


Ky.; bids 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh Orders still are dis- 
appointing. Foundry activity con- 
tinues slow and increases noted in 
other sections have not material 
ized here. Incoming orders are still 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and al- 
though inventories generally are 
low, demand has not developed to 
the point where steady orders are 
being received. 


Cleveland Pig iron producers 
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note a small increase in current or- 
ders, although most consumers con- 
tinue to specify only for actual re- 
quirements. Releases from auto- 
parts foundries are slow but seliers 
look for a gradual improvement in 
buying from this. source through the 
remainder of the month. Farm and 
road equipment foundries are still 
comparatively busy but most melt- 
ers continue on a two and three day 
weekly schedule. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Chicago Pig iron shipments 
continue heavier than a month ago, 
and a gain of 35 to 40 per cent is in- 
dicated for March as a whole. Con- 
sumption is slow to increase, but 
stock depletion by a number of 
foundries is necessitating the tak- 
ing of additional tonnages. Some 
new business is being booked, but 
only small lots are involved. 

Boston—-Pig iron buying drags. 
A few purchases up to 200 tons are 
being made for shipment through 
May, but most volume is small lots 
for prompt delivery Among the 
steadiest melters is the district pipe 
foundry, although some stove found- 
ries have registered mild improve- 
ment during the last two weeks. 

New York Pig iron specifica- 
tions lag, with orders still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and showing 
little improvement in volume. De- 
livered prices at Brooklyn will be 
increased only slightly when the 
new freight rates become effective. 
Changes will also be made at a 
number of upstate points, although 
there will be no change at consum- 
ing points in the northern New Jer- 
sey metropolitan district where 
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rates on the short hauls involved 
were advanced last November. 

Philadelphia Little change is 
noted in the market for pig iron 
over several weeks, hand-to-mouth 
buying continuing. Foundry melt 
is increasing slightly but some foun- 
dries are pouring only one or two 
heats weekly. 


Buffalo Pig iron shipments 
against contracts are maintained 


at a fair pace but buyers refuse to 


place orders beyond immediate 
needs. Users are continuing to re- 


duce inventories, generally low, and 
are ordering for fill-in needs. Foun- 
dries are working two to three days 
a week. 

Cincinnati Depleted inventories 
are indicated by heavier pig iron 
shipments. With no marked gain 
in the melt the shipments are all 
individually small and close to im- 
mediate needs, often in the rush 
class. Contracting for second quar- 
ter has been desultory and on a 
most conservative basis. 

St. Louis A further slight in- 
crease in the melt and in_ ship- 
ments is noted. Deliveries so far 
this month are slightly ahead of 
the like period in February. Stove 
foundries have stepped up _ sched- 
ules, and while new orders are not 
numerous, some_ stock is being 
made up for inventory. 

Birmingham, Ala. The pig iron 
market remains quiet with no 
change evident from last week, 
but with a relatively satisfactory 
demand due, in part, to continued 
large shipments to Japan. Thirteen 
furnaces are in blast. 

Toronto, Ont. Pig iron sales 
are without special feature but are 
averaging more than 2000 tons 
weekly. Melters are showing in- 
terest and it is said producers will 
open books for second quarter 
within the next week. Odd inquir- 
ies are reaching the market and 
local blast furnace representatives 
look for slightly heavier booking 
for second quarter. Railroad car 
and locomotive works have closed 
good contracts and it is reported 
Canadian Locomotive Co., Kings- 
ton, Ont., has received an order 
for 15 Pacific-type locomotives cost- 
ing $2,000,000 from the Canadian 
Pacific railway, while additional or- 
ders for rolling stock are pending 
from the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario railway, controlled by 
the Ontario government. Production 
continues steady with prices un- 
changed. 


Cold-Finished 
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Pittsburgh Principal tonnage or- 
ders in cold finished are still com- 
ing from agricultural implement 
builders, with household appliance 
manufacturers accounting for a fair 
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proportion. Some small automotive 
releases are beginning to appear but 
not in any volume as yet. March 
tonnages will probably show an in- 
crease over February on the basis 
of a little better first half and an- 
ticipated continuation of demand 
through second half. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh Most interests are 
still out of the market in this ter- 
ritory, with last sales at $13.75, 
down 25 cents from previous quo- 
tations. Railroad specialties are 
somewhat weaker, although most 
prices remain strictly nominal. Lit- 
tle interest has been shown in re- 
cent railroad lists and it is reported 
a few items were sold from the most 
recent one, with no tonnages com- 
ing into this territory. 

Cleveland— Continued quiet marks 
iron and steel scrap. Shipments 
consist altogether of occasional car- 
loads but important consumers are 
not interested at any price. Re- 
leases are scarce and_ infrequent, 
and then only for fill-in purposes. 

Chicago Serap continues dull 
here in absence of active demand 
from major consumers. Supplies 
of old material are adequate to ac- 
commodate current light require- 
ments of steelworks and foundries, 
though offerings have shown little 
change recently. Heavy melting 
steel nominally continues $12 to 
$12.50. 

Boston A cargo of 8000 tons of 
hydraulic compressed scrap leaves 
Boston and Providence for Europe 
this week, an incident of note in 
an otherwise slower export outlook. 
This material was covered some 
time ago, $11.50 being paid for most 
of the tonnage. Meanwhile the 
more clouded export situation has 
resulted in another decline in brok- 
ers’ bids for heavy melting steel 
grades, $13.25, dock, for No. 1 with 
No. 2 one dollar less. 

New York —-With the exception of 
a few light shipments of foundry 
grades to district consumers, do- 
mestic demand for scrap remains 
dull, steelmaking grades especially. 
Most tonnage on order for export 
has been shipped or covered, deal- 
ers paying $12.50 for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel to fill in some scat- 
tered needs. One broker, however, 
has been paying $13, barge, for this 
grade. Some tonnage to an East- 
ern Pennsylvania mill is being 
shipped at $14.50, delivered, but lit- 
tle of this material is going from 
this area. 

Philadelphia The scrap market 
appears to be taking a divergent 
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trend. One leading interest reports 
sale of a substantial tonnage of 
No. 1 steel at $14, delivered to a 
nearby mill, while another reports 
considerable business to another 
mill on the basis of $15 for No. 1 
and $13.50 for No. 2. The market 
is at about the same level as the 
past two or three weeks. This is 
indicated by the fact exporters find 
it necessary to pay $14.50 for No. 1 
and $13.50 for No. 2. 

Buffalo A small lot of No. 1 
heavy melting steel of high qual. 
ity has been sold at $13 a ton. A\l- 
though the sale lacked volume it 
tended to offset talk of paring other- 
Wise nominal price ranges. 

Detroit—-The few wisps of opti 
mism which floated through the 
scrap market within the last 10 days 
following purchase of 2500 tons of 
borings by a local steelmaker have 
blown away, and the market gen- 
erally is weaker by about $1 per 
ton, except in cast grades, which 
continue bolstered by fair foundry 
demand. 

Cincinnati Quotations on iron 
and steel scrap are lower, with 
weakness partly attributed to pro- 
longed absence of mill buying. Deal- 
ers have lowered bids in resistance 
to further augmenting of yard 
stocks, and job lot sales further 
show the downward trend. Sheet 
clippings are particularly hard hit 
by embargoes from customary out- 
lets. 

St. Louis——Interest on the part of 
consumers in iron and steel scrap 
is almost entirely absent, dealers 
reporting a minimum of inquiry 
and only sporadic sales of small 


mal 





lots of special material. One import 
ant east side mill which early in 
the week had out an inquiry for 
a round tonnage of steel has with 
drawn it and has given no intima- 
tion as to when the query will be 
reinstated. 

Seattle The scrap market con 
tinues weak and unstable. The Jap- 
anese credit situation is unfavor- 
able and prevents sales. Pending 
shipments will clean up much of 
the tonnage dealers have carried 
for months. Local rolling mills are 
still out of the market, with pro 
longed shutdowns in prospect. 

Toronto, Ont. Demand for iron 
and steel scrap is spotty and 
specialized and local dealers state 
that comparatively little material is 
going into yards although offerings 
have increased over those earlier in 
the year. Shipment of steel scrap 
to Hamilton consumers are improv- 
ing slightly and there is good de- 
mand for heavy melting steel, while 
turnings are moving slowly. 


Warehouse 
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New York—Improvement in ware- 
house buying thus far this month 
has been less than seasonal. While 
sales are mildly heavier, there has 
been no sustained upturn, although 
demand is well diversified. Price 
shading is limited. 

Cleveland Sales and shipments 
out of warehouse have shown little 
improvement and at least in one 
instance have fallen behind the com- 
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parable period in February. One 
distributor reports that the num- 
ber of orders is encouraging but 
individual tonnages are still low, 
representing only actual needs. 
Prices are steady. 

Chicago—Sales are larger, busi- 
ness recently being in the best vol- 
ume for the year to date. This up- 
turn is seasonal but with buying 
guided primarily by actual needs, 
expansion in steel consumption is in- 
dicated. 

Boston While there has been 
some improvement in warehouse 
sales, aggregate volume is low for 
this period. Specialty lines, includ- 
ing alloys, are making the best 
showing. Especially is this true in 
several districts outside of the Bos- 
ton area. Alloy demand is holding 
well in the Hartford, Conn., district. 

Philadelphia Jobbers report 
slightly more active buying, re- 
flecting in part seasonal influence 
and also release of material against 
projects previously delayed. This 
is shown in somewhat better or- 
dering from mills. Progressive im- 
provement over the next three 
months is expected. 

Buffalo Warehouse sales are 
holding at the slightly improved 
level which developed around the 
start of the month. Some increase 
in prices on some items may be 
necessary due to increase in freight 
rates. 

St. Louis Business is respond- 
ing to seasonal demands. However, 
volume is small as contrasted with 
a year ago, and individual sales 
are unusually small. General man- 
ufacturing trade has not improved 
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and outlet through that source is 
disappointing. Country machine 
shops and distributors are carry- 
ing large stocks, and are placing 
only occasional fill-in orders. The 
betterment in demand for wire and 
wire products noted recently has 
been well sustained. 

Cincinnati —-Warehouse sales are 
dependent chiefly on general manu- 
facturing trade, building industry 
buying little. The customary up- 
turn in March has been slight. 
Prices are firm. 

Seattle Improvement is noted 
in the jobbing trade, volume being 
larger than a month ago. More fa- 
vorable weather and opening of 
logging camps and sawmills have 
resulted in increased buying, most- 
ly in small lots. Prices are un- 
changed but both Portland and 
Seattle jobbers have agreed upon 
additional brackets, effective March 
21. No other revision is contem- 
plated at this time. 


Steel in Europe 
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London (By Cable) Heavy 
steel is the only active section of 
the market in Great Britain but 
seasonal expansion in other branch- 
es is expected soon. Traders antici- 
pating restoration of duty on for- 
eign pig iron at the end of March 
are seeking to speed shipments 
from Continental ports. It is possi- 
ble the general decline in demand 
for steel may be offset by increased 
requirements for armaments. 

Imports of steel and iron prod- 
ucts in February were 230,402 tons, 
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compared with 308,735 tons in Jan- 
uary, a decrease of 78,333 tons. Ex- 
ports in February were 156,730 tons, 
8042 tons less than in January. 

The Continent finds steel output 
declining and volume of new orders 
small. 


Iron Ore 
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Cleveland Receipts of iron ore 
at lower lake ports for the 1937 
season, shipments to interior fur- 
naces, and dock balances on March 
1, 1938 follow: 

Dock Bal. 
March 1, 
Receipts Shipments 1938 


Buffalo 5,851,276 747,932 110,734 
Erie . 2,745,295 2,516,672 286,287 
Conneaut 9,635,048 8,996,201 1,917,049 
Ashtabula 6,572,771 5,648,763 1,677,599 
Fairport 1,904,419 1,830,850 480,218 
Cleveland . 10,082,766 7,327,169 766,646 
Lorain 3,914,834 1,632,816 256,951 
Huron 967,617 954,932 ehishio 
Toledo 1,923,960 1,171,683 62,435 
TOTAL 43,597,986 30,827,018 5,775,094 


Year ago. 31,431,020 25,074,679 3,337,168 


Navy Gets Bids on 
All-American Ferro 


Washington The navy received 
bids March 18 for various quanti- 
ties of ferromanganese at from 
3000 to 14,000 tons. Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co. bid $104.50 per ton us- 
ing foreign ore. All other bids were 
$103, f.o.b. Philadelphia using for- 
eign ores except E. J. Lavino Co., 
who specified enough ore on hand 
made from 25 per cent domestic 
and alternate from 100 per cent 
domestic ore stocks on hand and 
to be purchased, at $110.50, Phila- 
delphia. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. bid 
$105, Denver, from 100 per cent 
domestic ores. The lowest foreign 
bid, duty paid, was $95, Philadel- 
phia. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 70 


New York A slight improvement 
in steel production augurs for some 
increase in the movement of ferro- 
manganese over the remainder of 
this month. To date, sellers declare 
there has been little or no change 
in volume; in fact, daily shipments 
have shown little variation in more 
than three months. Prices are hold- 
ing at $102.50, duty paid, Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, a level recently re- 
affirmed for second quarter. A small 
change in the delivered price at 
Pittsburgh is expected shortly as a 
result of the recently announced in- 
crease in freight rates. On inter- 
state hauls this increase becomes 
effective soon; however, until Penn- 
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sylvania takes action with re- 
spect to intrastate hauls there will 


be some question as to the final de- 
livered price at Pittsburgh. Do- 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 70 
New York Political events in 

Europe proved to be the controlling 

factor in nonferrous metal markets 

last week. Sales rate and _ prices 
fluctuated with developments in 

Austria, Spain, and other centers 

where crises arose. However, a 

weak closing in Wall street at the 

week end exerted a depressing in- 
fluence. 

Copper—-Export copper displayed 
strength early in the week but 
eased on subsequent trading and 
closed at 9.85c, c.i.f. European ports. 
Domestic consumers remained cau- 
tious although sales exceeded 1000 
tons on Thursday. Electrolytic held 
unchanged at 10.00c, Connecticut. 
Refined stocks increased 23,890 tons 
last month but are held in strong 
hands. 

Lead Buying was spotty with 
sellers generally balancing intake 
on only one day, Thursday. Prices 
were unchanged at 4.50c, New York, 
and 4.35c, East St. Louis. 

Zinc Prices declined $5 per 
ton on Monday to the basis of 4.25c, 
East St. Louis. The cut failed to 
stimulate business and came as a 
complete surprise to the trade. 

Tin In view of the unsettled 
conditions abroad prices held fair- 
ly steady. The tone at the weekend 
was easy with Straits spot quoted 
41.12%c. 

Antimony Spot prices held un- 
changed on the basis of 15.87'c 
for Chinese and 13.75¢c for Ameri- 
can metal. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 69 

Incoming orders are somewhat 
better and the first half of March 
shows a slight increase over the 
same period in February. During 
the past week orders have been im- 
proved, as reflected by the increase 
in ingot production, a substantial 
part of which is due to semifinished 
demand. Billets are somewhat more 
active, with skelp still holding up, 


although other divisions are run- 


ning along at about the same pace. 


Equipment 


Chicago—-Sales of machinery and 
plant equipment show moderate 
gains in some instances over Feb- 
ruary. While inquiries are fairly 
active, hesitancy in closing still is 
rather general. Little improvement 
in machine tool purchases by rail- 
road shops is looked for soon. In- 
crease in earnings resulting from 
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the coming advance in freight rates 
is not regarded as sufficient to cause 
the carriers to expand purchases of 
shop equipment materially. 

Seattle Contracts for mining 
dredging machinery, diesel engines 
and logging equipment have been 
placed with various local plants 
which are having a normal sea- 
sonal volume. WPA purchases have 
increased. Road maintenance ma- 
chinery and automotive equipment 
are in good demand. Coulee project 
contracts have been awardel by 
the reclamation bureau. 


Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 11) 
Class 2 fire protected construction. 
It is claimed that this will permit 
the construction of apartment 
houses 100 feet high at less cost 
than under the old code. 

However, apartments come under 
the multiple dwelling law which is 
a state law and under this law at 
the present time every multiple 
dwelling exceeding six stories or 75 
feet in height must be a fireproof 
building of Class 1 construction. The 
enabling legislation amending the 
law is now pending in the state 
legislature. 

Under the new code welding is 
permitted in accordance with the 
rules of the board of standards and 
appeals. These rules have been 
formulated and adopted after a pub- 
lic hearing Feb. 25. The rules re- 
quire welding operators to qualify 
in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the American Welding so- 
ciety and the responsibility for de- 
sign and supervision is placed with 


the licensed architect or licensed en- 
gineer in charge. All shop and field 
welds are required to be inspected 
by an inspection agency reporting to 
the architect or engineer of record 
and upon the completion of all struc- 
tural welding operations, the li- 
censed engineer responsible for the 
design is required to certify to the 
building superintendent that the fab- 
rication and welding have been care- 
fully inspected and that the re- 
quirements of his design and the 
board of standards and appeals’ 
rules have been fulfilled in every 
respect. Just how far welding may 
supersede riveted construction can 
be determined only by time and ex- 
perience. 

The new code permits a much 
wider use of field bolting than the 
old code. In tier structures less than 
125 feet high, in which the height 
is less than two and a half times 
the minimum horizontal dimension, 
all column splices and field connec- 
tions may be bolted. However, con- 
nections for supports for running 
machinery or other moving loads 
must be riveted or welded. There 
is no question that in the past we 
have been unnecessarily extrava- 
gant in riveting structures of this 
type. In apartment houses the cost 
of riveting the field connections is 
frequently as high as the actual cost 
of setting. In the past when cast 
iron columns were used buildings of 
this type were completely bolted in 
the field. 

AUBREY WEYMOUTH 
Vice president and 
chief engineer, 
Post & McCord Inc., 
New York. 
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Ohio 


ASHLAND, O.—City plans sewage dis- 
posal plant. Cost $150,000. Project has 
been ordered by F. H. Waring, chief 
engineer, state department of health 
Mayor W. A. Mason plans to submit 
issue ta city council at once, urging 
bond issue to finance constructing the 
project. E. M. Ken, Ashland, engineer 

BOWERSTON, O Village plans 
municipal waterworks system, including 
reservoir, well and distributing lines 
Cost over $15,000. H. L. Beavis, 13012 
Beachwood avenue, Cleveland, engineer 

CLEVELAND—Ernest McGeorge, ar- 
chitect, 9400 Quincy avenue, is taking 
bids for two-story factory addition at 
3734 East Seventy-eighth' street for 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. A. F 
Bamer, secretary. Cost $75,000. 

CLEVES, O. City held an election 
March 15 to vote $950,000 bonds for con- 
structing sewage disposal plant and sew- 
erage system. F. Pontius, in charge of 
preliminary plans. 

COLDWATER, O.—Village plans iron 
removal and water softening plant. Cost 
over $15,000. Champe, Finkebeiner & 
Associates, Nicholas building, Toledo, 
engineers 

COLUMBUS, O.—Commercial Welding 
Co., 4427 North Park street, was _ re- 
cently damaged by fire. 

HARRISVILLE, O.—Village plans con- 
structing waterworks. Cost $80,000. R. 
E. Roush, mayor, in charge of plans. 

NEWARK, O.—City has appropriated 
funds from water department for pur- 
chasing new pumps. Cost $25,000. _ F. 
Simross, director public service. 

RAVENNA, O.—Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., Ravenna, plans construction program 
for Kent and Ravenna, including estab- 
lishing dial system, new building and 
equipment, relocation of cables, and con- 
structing long distance cable between 
Kent and Ravenna. Cost $383,000. 

STEUBENVILLE, O. Standard Slag 
Co. plant of the Wheeling Steel Corp. 
was recently damaged by fire, including 
machinery. 

TOLEDO, O.—R. S. Wenzlau, director 


... If you are 
interested in 


Des 


of schools, receives bids to March 24 
for transformers, circuit breakers, etc., 
for vocational high school, Toledo. 

WADSWORTH, O.—Municipality plans 
waterworks. Cost $40,000. Barstow & 
LeFeber, 31 North Summit street, Akron, 
engineers. 

WEST UNION, O.—Town is planning 
complete waterworks system for town 
and nearby territory. Bonds totaling 
$46,000 available. WPA _ will furnish 
$105,671. 

WRIGHT FIELD, DAYTON, O.—War 
department, air corps, receives bids to 
10 a.m., March 23, for six portable two- 
stage air compressors, delivery March 
Field, Calif.; until 10 a.m., March 25, for 
two bench-type grinders and six pedestal- 
type grinders, delivery f.o.b. contractor's 
plant; until 10 a.m., March 29, for 12 
steel-core, copper-covered ground rods, 
12 ground wire clamps, and two 15 to 
5-ampere current transformers, delivery 
Wright Field. 


Illinois 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—City will hold elec- 
tion April 12 to vote $582,000 in bonds 
for constructing sewage disposal plant 
with auxiliary equipment and sewerage 
system to relieve congestion in western 
and southern sections of the city. J. G. 
Cooney, 3303 Rowland street, Belleville, 
and Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan, 205 
West Wacker drive, Chicago, engineers. 

JOLIET, ILL.—City plans _ installing 
valves and repairing distribution system. 
Cost $14,000. Approved by city council 
R. Bamon, city hall, engineer. 


PLAINFIELD, ILL. Town 
bonds for constructing sewage 
ment plant. Cost $50,000 


Indiana 


Corporation, care of Holmes & 
Douglas, 240 Fifth avenue, New York, 
(R. Joseph in charge) plans metal manu- 
facturing plant in Indiana. Negotiations 
for site now in progress. Cost $600,000. 

CORYDON, IND.—Town board is pre- 
paring plans for sewage disposal plant 
and sewerage system. Cost $100,000. R. C 
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THE ALDRICH PUMP CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 








Matthews, 833 Architects 
and Builders building, Indianapolis, en- 


Lennox & J. C 


gineers 

LINTON, IND.—Board of public works, 
Kk. V. Bull, chairman, soon takes bids 
for sewage disposal plant including me- 
chanical screen, one 300-gallon per-min- 
ute and one 500-gallon-per-minute ver- 
tical pedestal-mounted sewage pump, 
float switch, pump control assembly and 
other equipment. Cost $100,000. WPA 
project. L. Finch, 276 Century building, 
Indianapolis, engineer. (Noted in Steel, 
Dec. 27, 1937). 

NEWCASTLE, IND.—Newcastle Ma- 
chine, Welding & Engineering Corp. has 
been incorporated here at 246 South 
Twenty-third — street. tesident agent, 
Frank D. Brebner, same address. Frank 
Brebner, Ora Morris, Sam M. Denton, 
incorporators. 

New York 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Cudahy Packing 
Co., Thirty-third and O Streets, Omaha, 
Nebr., plans altering two-story plant at 
15 Prince street. Cost with equipment, 
$40,000. Boars Head Provision Co., 1202 
Metz avenue, lessee. 

BUFFALO—Buffalo airport will start 
building and improvement program in 
near future. Includes administration 
building and new hangars. Cost $750,000. 

LAKE GEORGE, N. Y.—Village plans 
sewers and sewage pumping. station 
Cost exceeds $25,000. Plans approved by 
division of sanitation, New York state 
department of health. Engineer, care of 
owner, engineer. Maturity soon 

NEW YORK—McCabe & Sheeran Ma- 
chinery Corp., 50 Church street, New 
York, is dismantling and selling the 
plant and equipment of the Penn Bridge 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. Includes punches 
and shears, bending and straightening 
rolls, cranes, planers, machine shop equip- 
ment, motor generator and other equip- 
ment, pattern shop equipment, hoists, mo- 
tors and miscellaneous tools. 

NEW YORK—Brooklyn Can_ Corp., 
has been incorporated here with 200 
shares no par value stock by Ralph A. 
Santoro, 277 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—Consolidated Edison Co 
has taken out permit for alterations and 
improvements to seven-story steam 
electric generating plant at 320-26 West 
201st street. Cost about $250,000. T. R 
Galloway, company engineer, in charge 


ODESSA, N. Y.—Water board soon 
takes bids for water Supply system. Cost 
$70,000. William T. Field Engineers 
Inc., Flower building, Watertown, en- 
gineer. 

OSWEGO, N. Y.—Central New York 
Power Corp. Electric building, Buffalo, 
and 15 Broad street, New York, plans 
steam generating plant, maturity in sum- 
mer. Cost $9,500,000. N. Gibson, care 
of owner, engineer. H. M. Cushing, care 
of owner, Buffalo, chief mechanical en- 
gineer. 

OSWEGO, N. Y.—New York, Ontario 
& Western Railroad Co., W. C. Heiden- 
thal, chief engineer, Middletown; New 
York Central railroad, J. W. Pfau, chief 
engineer, 466, Lexington avenue, New 
York; and Delaware Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co., G. A Phillips, 
chief engineer, Hoboken, N. J., plan joint 
development of East Cove property of 
New York, Ontario & Western Railroad 
©o,, including modern’ coal-handling 
plant, warehouse, cranes’ and_ other 
equipment 

WARSAW, N. Y Village held special 
election March 15 to approve construct- 
ing filtration plant at Rock Glen four 
miles from here and bond issue to finance 
same. Cost $54,000. S. E. Preble, care 
of Industrial Planning Corp., Delaware 
avenue, Buffalo, engineer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Treasury department 
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GEAR TYPE . . se 


“A Type and Size For Every Purpose’’ 


exclusive construction 


All forged steel; 
features. Write for descriptive catalog 
giving sizes, ratings, prices State type 


of drive. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN WALDRON Corp. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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for Iron, Steel, Fuel and Heavy Metal- 
lurgical Industries. Projects, Plant 
Design, Construction, Operation, 
Markets, Finance and Management 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 























HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Manual and Automatic SPOT, SEAM, BUTT, FLASH 
PROJECTION, PORTABLE GUN, FABRIC and SPECIAL 
RESISTANCE WELDING PRODUCTION 'EQUIPMENT 


Write for FLASHES, a monthly magazine of Resistance 
Welding News and Information. Sent free on request by 


THOMSON-GIBB ELECTRIC WELDING CO 
General Offices, 163 Pleasant St.. LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SIMONDS Quality GEARS 


Simonds Quality Gears last longer—eliminate 
costly shutdowns. Almost any size—any 
type—for any service, cut and treated to 
your exact requirements. 
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AVE WITH AIR! 








NEW FREE BOOKLET 
tells how you can profitably 


apply air power 


* To speed up operations 
¢ To handle materials more 
efficiently 





* To reduce power costs 
¢ To spray, clean, paint, etc. 





Believing that many plant operating men do not fully realize the 
many applications of air power cylinders, hoists and compres- 
sors, Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Company has prepared a new 
28-page booklet which gives a summary, by industries, of the 
most successful uses for air. This information is compiled from 
Curtis’ 44 years’ specialization in the air power field, and from 
surveys made by an industrial research organization. 


Check Uses Against Your Own Plant—There is no cost or 
obligation in sending for this book, yet it may result in an 
important saving or improvement for your plant. You owe it to 
yourself and your company to get this data. See if air power 
can help you. If there is a possible application, Curtis engi- 
neers will then be glad to check into it (still with no obligation, 
of course) and make recommendations. 


Send the Coupon—While you think of it, mail the coupon 
below. It may mean a real step forward in increasing your 
plant efficiency, and you are sure to learn new uses for mod- 
ern air power—the field in which Curtis has earned an 
enviable reputation for dependable equipment. 


CURTIS 





¥ 


Compressors + Air & Hydraulic Cylinders 
Air Hoists + I-Beam Cranes & Trolleys 






CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CoO. 
1996 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send your new 28-page 
free booklet, ‘‘How Air Power is Being Used in Your Industry.”’ 
Name 
Firm 
Street 
City 


State 
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procurement division, public buildings 
branch, plans installing motors and con- 
trols, transformers and accessories, elec- 
tric hoists, conveyors and other equip- 
ment in new addition to local govern- 
ment printing office. Cost about $2,000,- 
000. Appropriation being arranged effec- 
tive with federal fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1938. 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, receives 
bids to 10 a.m., March 22, schedule 3021, 
for 5900 feet seamless steel tubing, 
delivery Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y.; 
until 10 a.m., March 25, schedule 3017, 
for slip roll forming machine and hand 
brake, delivery San Diego, Calif.; sched- 
ule 3018, for motor-driven bench lathe, 
delivery San Diego, Calif.; schedule 
3081, for nickel-copper alloy forgings, 
delivery Washington, D. C.; schedule 
3051, for motor-driven milling and tap- 
ping machine, delivery Philadelphia; 
schedule 3058, for  corrosion-resisting 
sheet steel, delivery White Plains, Md.; 
schedule 3060, for pipe-threading, motor- 
driven machine, delivery Boston; until 
10 a.m., April 1, schedule 3049, for elec- 
tric crane truck with lead battery, de- 
livery various east or west coast points. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE Krause Bottling Co 
has plans in progress for bottling plant, 
at 415-17 North Paca street. 


Kentucky 


FRANKFORT, KY.—Old Kennebee Dis- 
tilling Corp. plans rebuilding burned por- 
tion of distillery. 

FRANKFORT, KY.—U. S. _ housing 
authority has tentatively allocated $500,- 
000 for low-cost housing project here. 


LAWRENCEBURG, KY. Anderson 
County Rural Electric Co-operative has 
$197,000 available for constructing lines, 
extending lines in northern Mercer and 
Washington counties, and a portion of 
Southern Franklin county. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville board of 
education is contemplating enlarging 
Theodore Ahrens trade school, sup- 
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plementing a $200,000 fund with a PWA 
application for $165,000. 

MAYFIELD, KY.—Ed C. Ray, George 
Rogers and associates have formed elec- 
tric co-operative association to construct 
rural distribution line 170 miles long 
to serve 850 customers in South Graves 
county. Ray C. Hanaberry, Louisville, 
engineer. Farland Robbins, Mayfield, 
attorney. 

OWENSBORO, KY.—Otis & Lea, Louis- 
ville, architects, are making plans for 
six-story hospital to be erected by city 
commissioners of Owensboro and _ the 
Davies county fiscal court. Cost 
$200,000. 


SHELBYVILLE, KY.—City has esti- 
mates prepared by engineers for con- 
structing sewage disposal plant. James 
J. Hackworth, Joe Wakefield, committee. 


Florida 


MIAMI, FLA.—Crystal Springs Water 
Co., C. F. Kittel, 92 Northeast Twenty- 
eighth street, is receiving bids for ware- 
house and bottling plant. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA. Tallahassee 
Coca Cola Bottling Co. receives bids 
March 25 for constructing two-story bot- 
tling plant. Francis P. Smith, Norris 
building, architect. 

Mississippi 

LAUREL, MISS. Masonite Corp., 
W. H. Mason, vice president, plans new 
chemical plant to salvage materials now 
wasted. Among the products will be 


furfural and alcohol. B. O. Stewart, as- 
sistant director of research at the plant. 


WOODVILLE, MISS.—Town, Mary B. 
Scott, clerk, receives bids April 5 for 
furnishing 12%-inch standard water 
meters and one _ 125-gallon-per-minute 
direct-connected centrifugal pump with 
25-foot head and three-phase motor. 


South Carolina 


SPRINGFIELD, S. C.—D. T. Duncan, 
engineer, Greenwood, has made _pre- 
liminary survey for proposed hydro- 
electric plant in western end of Orange- 
burg county about 1% miles from 





provide you with the best of 
accurately drawn and heat treated 
inspected and smoothly finished. 


An “efficiency” product. 


purposes. 
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Kidd’s Micrometer 
Agrees with Yours 


Specializing for 39 years in the production of 

drill rods and cold drawn steels enables us to 

material 
carefully 


Also regular and special shapes for all 


KIDD DRAWN STEEL CO. 


Aliquippa, Pa. 


Send for the chart of decimal 
equivalents. It’s yours for the 


asking. 


Phone: Aliquippa, 196 , 








Springfield. Bill to construct plant 
passed by house of representatives. L. W. 
Busbee, Columbia, S. C., is interested. 


Tennessee 


GATLINBURG, via SEVIERVILLE, 
TENN. Public utilities commission, 
Chattanooga, granted permit to Wallace 
Brooks, president, Brooks Equipment & 
Mfg. Co., 1840 Terrace avenue, Knoxville, 
to construct waterworks system and 
sewerage system. Cost $123,000. 


JACKSON, TENN.—City, A. B. Foust, 
mayor, receives bids about April 5 for 
furnishing and installing a 4-kilovolt 
loop line, 13-kilovolt feeder lines, unit 
type substations and switchgear, known 
as subproject A, contracts No. 1 and No. 
2. Freeland Roberts & Co., 1208 Third 
National Bank building, Nashville, engi- 
neer. Contract No. 1 switchgear and 
unit built, substation; contract No. 2, 
distribution system, erect substation. Es- 
timated cost $135,000. (Noted in STEEL, 
Feb. 28, 1938) 

MURFREESBORO, TENN. Middle 
Tennessee Electric Membership Corp. was 
granted an additional loan of $74,000 by 
REA for a 46-mile line extension to rural 
system. L. P. McFarland, Lebanon, at- 
torney. 


Virginia 
NORTON, VA.—Town, Roy P. Bishop, 
town manager, may vote on $150,000 


bonds for power plant and distribution 
system. 


Arkansas 


BERRYVILLE, ARK.—Carroll County 
Electric Co-operative Corp. was granted 
authority by state utilities commission, 
Little Rock, to construct 139 miles rural 
electrification lines. Cost $200,000. 


FULTON, ARK.—Brooks Shults is in- 
terested in establishing carbon black 
plant in Miller county. 

PARAGOULD, ARK.—City, A. H. Mas- 
sengill, mayor, receives bids April 14 for 
furnishing tools, equipment, labor and 
materials and constructing complete elec- 
tric light and power plant and distribu- 
tion system. W. A. Fuller Co., 2916 
Shenandoah avenue, St. Louis, Mo., engi- 
neer, 


Oklahoma 


DURANT, OKLA.—City votes April 5 
on $30,000 bonds for purchasing new 
equipment at city water pump station 
and for purchasing and installing water 
mains. 

WEATHERFORD, OKLA. City has 
preliminary plans for installing water 
softening equipment in water plant. Cost 
$20,000. W. C. Hart, mayor. Engineer 
not yet appointed. 


Wisconsin 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co., manufacturer 
of heavy-duty equipment for boring, 


milling and drilling, has let general con- 
tract for constructing shop addition, 


MILWAUKEE Wisconsin ‘Telephone 
Co., 712 North Broadway, has filed ap- 
plication with public service commission 
of Wisconsin for permission to. invest 
$4,100,000 in plant construction and ex- 
pansion during 1938. George F. Crowell, 
chief engineer. 


Minnesota 

EVELETH, MINN.—City, D. Jerome, 
city clerk, will hold a_ special election 
soon to vote on constructing municipal 
light and power plant to cost $850,000. 
PWA fund of $260,000 assured. Hugo 
Sholund, city engineer. 


MADISON, MINN. City, James H. 
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JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 
PUNCHES—DIES—‘‘to your measure’’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 32 years’ experience to your equipment 
problem. Our successes in other plants of all types, and proved methods 
assure a solution of any question involving production machinery, Write 
us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing 
Oil, City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke 
in furnaces of all descriptions. 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. 


(a WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
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i 308 W. Washington St. Chicago. Ill. 
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LIFTING MAGNETS—Improved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS—Stronger Pulling Capacity ° 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS— With Automatic Quick Drop ° 


/ THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO.® 


hg 5906 MAURICE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO® | ; 











Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 
: This book covers many phases 
Price Powe yd 
> aon ; 
I ostpaid construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


of pickling room practice and 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO, 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
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WE CANNOT 
N 
DONOT 


claim that 


QUITOL 


is a cure all 


We do claim that it will reduce pipe and 
improve structure and the fact that 
numerous large steel producers are using 


it on 


ALLOY STEEL INGOTS 

TOOL STEEL INGOTS 

FORGING INGOTS, CARBON AND ALLOY 
PLATE INGOTS, BOTTOM POURED 
SPECIAL CARBON INGOTS 


is proof that there is something back 


of our claims. 


Liquitol is easy to apply—and wiil 
cause no odor, metal contamination or 


carbon pick up. 


Why not order a drum and give it a 
trial on your most troublesome product 
and let results be your method of deter- 


mining its value. 


THE ALPHA-LUx Co. INC 


192 Front Street, New York City 


PLANTS 


Philadelphia, Pa. Cicero, Ill. 
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Hayden, city clerk, is contemplating 
purchasing additional power plant equip- 
ment, generator and water softener. To 
be financed by bond issue. Perkins & 
McWayne, 322 Paulton block, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., consulting engineers. 

WESTBROOK, MINN.—Village, T. V. 
Peterson, clerk, is completing pians and 
will receive bids about April 10 for con- 
structing diesel light and power plant 
and distribution system. Cost about 
$78,000. Buell & Winter Engineering Co., 
Insurance Exchange building, Sioux City, 
Iowa, consulting engineer. 


Texas 
ATLANTA, TEX.—City, E. C. McKin- 


ney, secretary, F. J. Von Zuben, en- 
gineer, Electric building, Ft. Worth, will 




















Our AIM is to render 
A little more 


service. 
complete ...more hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 





exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. H. LOTT 


| Manager 


Every Room Outside 


with Private Bath 
| Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 


 ETROIT 
ELAND 
HOTEL 


} 
| CASS AT BAGLEY AVE. 
| GARAGE IN CONNECTION 




















—Construction and Enterprise— 


have plans complete about March 21 for 
extensions and improvements to water- 
works, including new 125,000-gallon ele- 
vated tank, complete sewer system, and 
sewage disposal plant. Bonds totaling 
$90,000 available. 


DALLAS, TEX.—-Southwestern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. plans expend- 
ing $2,250,000 in 1938. Improvement pro- 
gram will include $540,000 for additional 
equipment in central exchange, comple- 
tion of $250,000 Haskell exchange addi- 
tion, and major outside plant extensions 
into Kessler Park, Fruitdale, Trinity 
Heights, Lemmon avenue etc. 

EDCOUCH, TEX.—City soon takes bids 
for installing necessary units to complete 
unified water system, including mains, 
pumping equipment and pressure tank 
Cost $35,000. H.H. Kidder, San Juan, en- 
gineer. 

FREER, TEX.—City, J. M. Momey, may- 
or, plans constructing water distribution 
lines, pumping unit, tank and _ tower. 
Cost $60,000. Maturity in spring. Gar- 
rett Engineering Co., 308 Hughes street, 
Houston, engineer. 

GROVES, TEX.—City is having pre- 
liminary plans prepared by M. D. Gates, 
Port Arthur, consulting engineer, for 
water purification plant and sewage dis- 
posal system. Cost $195,000. Will create 
water district. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., plans 
natural gasoline plant here. Cost $500,- 
000. A. H. Riney, Bartlesville, Okla., 
engineer. 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Board of cits 
commissioners plans installing motors 
and controls, regulators, transformers 
and accessories, switchgear, electric 
hoists, electric cranes, conveyors and 
other equipment in new bulk food term- 
inal on Kaw river, public levee district. 
Includes 5 one and multi-story build- 
ings, one with electric refrigeration 
plant. Cost $4,250,000. Financing ar- 
ranged through federal aid. Alonzo H 
Gentry, Voskamp & Neville Inc., 4 West 
Thirteenth street, Kansas City, Mo., 
architects. Joseph W. Radotinsky, Com- 
mercial National Bank building, Kansas 
City, Kans., associate architect. 


South Dakota 


DELL RAPIDS, S. DAK.—A_ $10,000 
bond issue carried at special election 
March 1 to finance city’s share of cost 
of constructing sewage disposal plant. 
Cost $30,000. Application will be made 
for aid to WPA. G. R. Neher, city audi- 
tor, Buell & Winter Engineering Co., In- 
surance Exchange building, Sioux City, 
Iowa, consulting engineer. 

FLANDREAU, S. DAK.—City, Carl 
Hanson, city auditor, has purchased 
present light plant and is awaiting ap- 
proval of application for PWA grant to 
ffnance purchasing two additional diesel 
engines, 350 horsepower each. Buell & 
Winter Engineering Co., Insurance Ex- 
change building, Sioux City, Iowa, con- 
sulting engineer. 


Iowa 


City, Charles P. Blust, 
9 


AVOCA, IOWA 
mayor, is taking bids to 9 a. m., April 
for constructing water treatment plant 
with necessary equipment. Currie En- 
gineering Co., Webster City, Iowa, con- 
sulting engineer. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—City water board 
of trustees is considering constructing 
water softening plant as WPA project. 
Cost about $750,000. 

HAMBURG, IOWA—City, E. L. Lair, 


city clerk, is taking bids to 2 p. m.,, 





April 4, for constructing water treat- 
ment plant with aeration, chemical soft- 
ening and filtration building and piping, 
Currie Engineering Co., Webster City 
Iowa, consulting engineer. 

WATERLOO, IOWA—City, K. C. Math- 
ews, city clerk, will start work soon on 
constructing sewer, including reinforced 
concrete pipe, manholes, two control 
houses, pumps and motors. Cost $370,000. 
C. K. Wilson, city engineer. 


Idaho 


LEWISTON, IDAHO—Bids _ for the 
third unit of power line project of Clear- 
water Valley Light & Power Co. will 
be received March 25 by T. C. Smith, 
chief engineer. Contract involves 150 
miles line in Latah and Benewah coun- 
ties, Idaho, and Whitman county, Wash- 
ington. 


New Mexico 


SANTA FE, N. MEX.—City, care of 
Il. B. Lotz, city engineer, plans elec- 
tion to vote $75,000 bond issue to be used 
for scrapping sewage disposal plants 
now in use. Will locate large disposal 
plant on river beyond village of Agua 
Fria, and will build new outfall line 
from present gathering system to new 
plant. Cost $300,000. WPA _ project 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Schumacher  Wall- 
board Co., Los Angeles, is considering 
erecting a plant on gypsum property in 
the Boulder dam vicinity, Nevada. 


ST. HELENS, OREG.—George H, 
Buckler Co., Portland, has general con- 
tract for major improvements at plant 
of St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. 

ASOTIN, WASH.—WPA funds totaling 
$53,450 have been made available for 
proposed city water system. 


HOQUIAM, WASH.—Reece Woods has 
applied for franchise from Taholah 
Indian agency for constructing electric 
power plant. Contract is being prepared. 


QUINAULT, WASH.—Quinault Power 
Co. pians transmission lines in Quinault 
valley area, including power substations 
and switching stations. Line will con- 
nect with new hydroelectric generating 
station, one of six to be built in vicinity 
of Ewell’s falls on Ziegler Creek. John 
Cunningham and F. S. Ziedhack, Port- 
land, Oreg. consulting engineers. 

SEATTLE— Bids for proposed hospital 
to be built at Anchorage, Alaska, for 
the Sisters of Charity, House of Provi- 
dence, will be opened April 6 by Sister 
Mary Mildred, Mt. St. Vincent, West 
Seattle. Plans by John W. Maloney, 
Yakima, Wash. Cost $275,000. 


NOME, ALASKA—Fire recently dam- 
aged machine shops and garage of the 
U. S. Smelting & Refining Co. here. 


Canada 


FREDERICTON, N. B. Upsalquitch 
Water & Power Co. Ltd., care of P. J. 
Hughes, 366 Queen street, plans develop- 
ing hydroelectric power on Restigouche 
river. Cost $1,000,000. Application has 
been made to the government for per- 
mission to construct the plant. 

SYDNEY, N. S.—W. H. Norris, presi- 
dent, Sydney Curling club, takes bids 
sometime in spring for ice-making ma- 
chinery for installation in curling rink. 
Cost $30,000. 

HAWKESBURY, ONT.—Canadian Na- 
tional Paper Co. Ltd., is preparing plans 
for an experimental settling and water 
filtration plant. Estimated cost $20,000. 
Gore & Storrie, 1130 Bay street, Toronto, 
engineers 
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